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PREFACE 


Brahmalma His Holiness Sri Sri SATCHIDA- 
NANDENDRA SARASWATUI (Bom : 1880, Brahmalma : 
1975) was a crusader all his life for extricating, into their 
pristine purity and beauty, of Sankara’s commentaries on 
Upanisads, Gita and Vedanta Sutras (especially the last) 
from the mis-interpretations by later sub-commentaries, 
like Panca-padika and Bhamati. By the time he cast off 
the mortal sheath, he was internationally recognised as an 
authority on Sankara Advaita Vedanta, as freed from 
post-Sankara Vedanta. His yeomen service in this field 
brought forth nearly two hundred books, in addition to 
extensive tours and “Vedanta Saptahas” in India. Apart 
from his lucid and erudite translations of the Bhasyas on 
Prasthana Traya, into Kannada, he contributed works in 
Samskrta and English also. Some of these were based on 
scriptures and others were independent works. He had an 
uncanny ability to crystallize a whole book into a few 
pages and introductions now placed before the readers 
were aperitifs to Samskrta works. Obviously, the publi¬ 
cation targets readers who cannot read the original works 
in Samskrta, but still hunger for the unique teachings in 
them. 

Of the introductions, the one to VEDANTA 
PRAKRIYA PRATYABHLTNA, the magnum opus among 
Swamiji’s works, delineating the historical development 
of the method of Vedanta, showing what the particular 
contribution of each author was for the development of 
Vedantic Study and how, into a doctrine which propound¬ 
ed Intuition (as Atman, one’s own real nature) as the 



voucher for all Pramanas (valid means of Knowledge) 
even logic was smuggled, distorting the whole beauty and 
destroying the hope for emancipation, has been separately 
published.* 

In the work now placed before the readers, three are 
introductions to Samskrta commentaries by His Holiness 
on Upani$ads, one on Gita and others are independent 
works, including on some PRAKARANA works. ‘Vedanta 
Sara’ of Sadananda and ‘Vedanta Paribhasha’ by 
Dharmaraja, often quoted in interpreting Vedanta, are all 
works of VTVARANA School, often departing from the 
Acarya. Hence, to set the record right, ‘VISUDDHA 
VEDANTA SARAH’, AND ‘VISUDDHA VEDANTA 
PARIBHASA’ were written. In PANCA-PADIKA 
PRASTHANAM, His Holiness clearly exhibited how Panca- 
Padika has twisted certain statements of the Acarya'to 
include a concept, which was not even noticed by the 
Acarya. “Brahmavidya Rahasya Vivritih” expounds a 
meditative process : DAHARAVIDYA, contained in 
Chapter VHI of Chhandogya Upanisad. Three introduc¬ 
tions in the present collection -pertain to explanations on 
the Bhasya of the Acarya on the Vedanta Sutras. 

‘Nai$karmya Siddhi’ is a Prakarana .text by 
SureSwaracarya, who alone can be unequivocally taken as 
a direct disciple of the Acarya. The text explains most 

♦ “HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE METHOD OF VEDANTA” - 
published by Adhyatma PrakSsha Kaiyalaya, Holenarsipur - 573 211 
INDIA, Price A $ 6. An English translation of the main work : THE 
METHOD OF VEDANTA (Tr. Prof. A.K. ALSTON) was published 
by Kegan Paul International, London, which did not contain the 
original introduction. 



beautifully the practice of ANVAYA-VYATIREKA, suc¬ 
ceeded by the knowledge arising out of listening to Vedantic 
propositions, as causing emancipation. KLESAPAHARINI 
is an independent and lucid commentary by His Holiness 
on this text. Lastly, MANDUKYA RAHASYA VIVRITIH 
was another unique work of His Holiness, to expound 
very clearly how the method used by Gaudapadacarya in 
his KARIKAS ON MANDUKYA UPANISAD, was nei¬ 
ther borrowed from Vijnanavadin Buddhists, nor depen¬ 
dent on it, as surmised by a few writers. 

The Publishers are grateful to ‘SRI* International, 
156, Suydam Road, NJ, USA through its president Prof. 
Shyam Bhatnagar, Phd., and Treasurer, Ms. Adolphina 
Hohe M.A. (Rotterdam) for having proyided full financial 
assistance for publishing this book as well as the latest 
editions of ‘Intuition of Reality* and ‘How to Recognize 
the Method of Vedanta*. 


Date : 19.5.1996 
Place : Holenarasipiir 


Publishers 
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I. ISAVASYOPANISAD 

(Introduction) 

The Place of the Upanisad in the Vedas 

One Bhasya ascribed to Sahkaracarya, on the Isa or 
the Isavasya Upanisad forming the fortieth chapter of the 
Kanva version, is being studied by the followers of the 
Sankaradvaita school. It is also Known as the Samhito- 
panisad , because it forms part of Samhita , the collection 
of the Mantras of the Karmakanda (Ritual-Portion) of that 
Veda, while the other Upanisads commented upon by 
Sankara are mostly to be found in the Aranyakas of the 
Brahmana portion of the various Vedas. 

Subject-matter of the Upanisad 

Authors of some Bhasyas antecedent to Sankara 
were of opinion that this Upanisad teaches the combined 
practice of Karma (ritual) and Upasana (meditation), es¬ 
pecially as the Mantras in it, are found in the Karma - 
Kanda (portion devoted to rituals). The author of the 
present Bhasya, rejects this interpretation and opines that 
these Mantras purport to teach the true nature of Atman 
or the Universal Self. The latter portion of the Upanisad, 
however, according to Sankara, does treat of the fruits of 
the combined practice of Karma and meditation. 
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II. INTUTION OF REALITY 

(Preface) 

The distinctive feature of the Upanisads, in contrast 
with the Sacred Books of various other religions, is that 
the Rsis here have presented Brahman or Reality in a 
suggestive language calculated to lead the qualified enquirer 
to Intuit directly that the God proclaimed in the various 
faiths is his actual Self, and the very Substance of which 
all the universe is an empirical manifestation. 

The nature of the Intuition of Reality and the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning which serves as an aid in arriving at 
It is the main theme of the first series of lectures. While 
there have been a number of interpretations of the 
Upanisads with a theological bias, Sankara’s has been 
privileged to stay as the solitary representation of an 
ancient tradition which claims to reduce the teaching of 
these revelations into one system and to show how uni¬ 
versally applicable that teaching is for all time. 


III. MINOR WORKS OF 
SRI SANKARACARYA 
(Preface) 

This little book contains sixteen of the most popular 
minor Vedantic Works generally ascribed to the great 
Sankaracarya. Their one common feature is that they are 
all monographs dealing with either the preparatory path 
to be trodden by seekers, or with the identity with the 
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Supreme Self which every' perfect soul feels on realising 
the truth. These writings contain little or no argument, for 
they are meant to be no more than finger-posts on the 
spiritual way, or sign-boards of the highest piritual ideal 
for genuine aspirants with unwavering faith in instruction 
like this. For such, there is little doubt, these songs will 
be a source of hope, strength and joy. 

It were well to remember, however that t 1 » truths 
of Vedanta depicted in these poems are not nu.m-rs of 
mere faith and belief. For they relate to the Eternal 
Reality which is above time, above space and above 
causality and yet the inmost core of our being. The 
realization described here, is not a feeling got througli 
affirmations or mystic experiments ; nor is it the conclu¬ 
sion of vain speculation which goes by the name o'f 
philosophy. Neither is it a mere theological dogma to 
which a mental assent is demanded. It is rather the 
immediacy of the Infinite as the Super Self in which all 
of us literally live, move and have our being. Wher that 
immediacy is attained it will be found that the mystic’s 
experiences and the philosopher’s speculations as well as 
the theologian’s assertions are all invested with a meaning 
only in so far as they approximate to this bedrock of 
Reality. The Vedantic method of seeking and finding this 
Reality, is barely touched upon here and there in some 
of the monographs included in this book. The reader who 
is interested in the study, is referred to my little book 
“Avasthatraya or the Unique Method of Vedanta” where 
it is discussed at some length. 
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A few observations with regard to the nature of 
Reality as taught by Vedanta, would be welcome to 
readers who read a book of this kind for the first time. 
It is called Brahman or the Infinite because it is not 
limited by anything. It is Pure Being without attributes, 
Pure Consciousness desiderating no object, and Pure Bliss 
not derived from any object of sense. Being, Conscious¬ 
ness and Bliss are not to be regarded as abstracted from 
existent, conscious and blissful entities, but as the very 
essence and basis of all phenomena which are superim¬ 
posed on it by Ignorance. The world of plurality contain¬ 
ing numerous individual egoes and objects, is but an 
appearance experienced by us in the waking state ; but 
as we pass through all the three states, waking, dream, 
and dreamless sleep, quite unaffected by those experi¬ 
ences, our Self as the witness of all three, must be taken 
to be altogether distinct from the states and their contents. 
And as both waking and dream are seen to be daily 
withdrawn into the Self in sleep which freely exhales 
them again, these must be regarded as essentially one 
with it. From this standpoint, therefore, the Self is seen 
to be above all the" states, ever pure, ever free and ever 
blissful. Having absolutely no characteristics, its nature 
can be suggested to the men of the world only by 
negation of all super-impositions. 

It need hardly be said that in order to realise this 
truth, the aspirant will have first to put himself in a 
disposition to understand the suggestion by going through 
a rigorous course of discipline in virtue of which he will 
be enabled to rise above all attachment to partial expe- 
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riences. The various steps in this course are briefly 
mentioned in some of the tracts given in the earlier part 
of this bock. Detail information on the subject must be 
gathered from such works as the Bhagavadgita. 

It goes without saying, that to appraise the philoso¬ 
phy of Sankara properly, a genuine student should go 
direct to his universally accredited works, to wit, his 
commentaries on the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and the 
Brahma Sutras. 


IV. ESSAYS ON VEDANTA 

(Introduction) 

The Nature of Teaching in the Upanisads 

The Upanisads superficially read, seem to be in¬ 
tended to teach something about what they call Brahman 
or Atman, about the universe, and the individual soul, but 
the varied expressions and style of exposition employed 
in them, are so bewildering that one is apt to doubt 
whether they contain any system of thought uniformly 
propounding any definite doctrine or whether they adopt 
any dialectical method leading the seeker to the principle 
they propose to teach. The language and style adopted to 
teach Brahman is apparently very confusing. All these 
works teem with various narratives, epigrams, symbolic 
expressions, metaphors and similes, which do not smell 
of any dialectical approach to truth. True, we do meet 
with dialogues, conversations and discussions and debates 
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sometimes ; but everywhere it appears to be a display of 
dogmatic arguments and analogies. On the other hand, we 
find express statements like ‘This Knowledge is not to be 
attained (or cannot be confuted) by reasoning’ (^T 

This can be well understood only when taught 
by another’ y*inn ite* (^T. 

Conflicting Interpretations 

The numerous commentaries embodying the con¬ 
flicting interpretations of the several Bhasyakaras whose 
followers are extant to this day, only confirm this imnres- 
sion. For any scholar skilled in exegetics might bring out 
any additional system of his own with impunity out of 
these utterances of the ancient sages, if only he could 
adduce cogent reasons to show that his system is consis¬ 
tently built. And no one can rule out the legitimacy of 
the ingress of any system or systems in the future, each 
one of them resting its structure on the foundation of 
consistency and even on some individual intuition and 
experience to be gained through spiritual discipline. 

Is there a Cardinal Doctrine or a Method, adopted in 
the Upanisads ? 

In these circumtances, it is most necessary to dis¬ 
cover the unique doctrine and the distinctive technique or 
the method, if there be one at all, which governs all the 
modes of approach to reality in these writings. If one 
could succeed in this attempt, that would be the source 
to provide the critical student of Vedanta with a clincher 
to help him out of this apparent maze. 
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The Evidence of the Sutra-Bhasya 


Actuated by a curiosity to find out the truth of the 
matter, and prompted by an instinctive feeling that there 
must be some doctrine and some method peculiar to all 
the Upanisads, I began to make a diligent search in the 
Bhasyas of the great Sankara, the earliest writer on Vedanta, 
whose commentaries are available even now. As for the 
doctrine, it did not take a long time for me to find it out. 
For, the introduction to his Sutra-Bhasya contained this 
unequivocal statement : 


(t: 


II 


“In order to destroy this source of (all) evil, one lias to 
attain the knowledge of the unity of Atman. To this end, all the 
Vedantas (Upanisads) are begun.” 

The meaning of this proposition is crystal-clear : all 
the Upanisads have the uniform purport of teaching the 
doctrine of the One Atman, on attaining which Knowl¬ 
edge, one’s ignorance is wiped off for good. And another 
statement in the opening of the commentary on 1 Vedanta 
Sutra 1-1-5, makes this equally unambiguous remark 




II 


“So far it has been concluded that Vedantic texts aim at 
producing the intuition of Brahmatman (the Infinite Self) ; diat 
they are syntactically construed as teaching the ‘Brahmatman’ as 
their one purport, and culminate in Brahman which is without any 
connection with something that has to be done.” 
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This proposition means that the Upanisads serve the 
sole purpose of teaching the nature of the Self as Brah¬ 
man in contradiction to the individual self, and that this 
knowledge of the Infinite Self, precludes the possibility 
of any duty to be done after its attainment. Of course, 
this is to intimate that in Sankara’s opinion, Upanisadic 
passages urging a person to do some religious work in 
order to attain some result, have nothing to do with texts 
teaching the nature of the One Infinite Atman. This is in 
consonance with the previous statement in the Introduc¬ 
tion which says that all Upanisads have the one purpose 
of teaching the doctrine of the unity of Self But is this 
his individual opinion or has he any traditional back¬ 
ground for his view ? Even supposing that he is sup¬ 
ported by some tradition, how are we to reconcile our¬ 
selves to the fact that there have sprung up so many other 
Bhasyas each professing to inherit a tradition of its own 
and claiming to be the only correct interpretation of the 
Upanisads ? 

In the first place, there are Upanisadic texts pro¬ 
claiming the unity of Brahman or Atman in the most 
unmistakable terms : “That which we perceive in front 
is the Immortal Brahman alone ; that which is behind is 
Brahman (alone) ; to the right and to the left, is Brahman 
(alone) ; that which is spread out both below and above, 
is Brahman. All this universe is Brahman the best” (Mu. 
2-2-11), “And now, (is) the instruction concerning Atman 
itself. Atman alone is below, and Atman (alone) above, 
Atman (alone) behind, and Atman (alone) in front ; 
Atman (alone) is to the right, and Atman (alone) to the 
left. All this is Atman alone.” (Ch. 7-25-2). Secondly, 
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one’s misgivings about the dualists, are laid at rest by 
these two slokas from Gaudapada, the traditional Grand- 
preceptor of Sankara 

wrt T II 

ft u«$i< tf'eqcl I 

rtWTW td ^TRT ^ fQWti II ??h*>T. V*V9, %6, 

“The dualists (who follow the Sankhya or VaiSeshika, 
Buddhists or Jains etc.) firmly cling to their respective systems 
and contradict each other. But this system is not contradicted by 
them. For non-duality is the only Reality while duality is only its 
appearance. For them it is duality alone both ways (i.e. as Reality 
or apparance). Therefore this system is not contradicted by them.” 
GK. 3-17, 18. 


As for the texts teaching the creation of multipli¬ 
city, Sankara himself quotes two traditional Slokas from 
Gaudapada 

“As for the creation narrated variously by means of illus¬ 
trations like clay, metal, and sparks, it is (only) a device for 
leading (the seeker to the truth of unity) ; there is no difference 
in whatever way (we look at the matter).” GK. 3-15. 

(Sankara has adduced this verse in corroboration of 
his view that the effect (universe) is nothing other than 
the cause Brahman, see SBh. 1-4-14.) 
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“When the individual soul awakes from the beginningless 
illusory dream-sleep, then he realizes his unborn sleepless, dream¬ 
less, non-dual nature.” GK. 1-16. 

(This is adduced to corroborate Sankara’s position 
that the states of creation, sustentation and dissolution of 
the world, are all illusory and not real. See SBh. 2-1-9.) 

Two more examples may be cited to emphasize the 
fact that, according to Sankara’s tradition, the Srutis 
make use of empirical examples of cause and effect 
relation only to repudiate all real causality and to estab¬ 
lish the Vedic non-dualism, their enunciation of Brahman 
as the cause of the birth, sustentation and dissolution of 
the world, being only a deliberate imputation of causal 
nature - a device to convince the critical enquirer that 
everywhere the so-called material cause, is the only real 
entity imagined to appear in diverse ways like an actor 
on the stage pwn uRmaJl ! SBh. 2-1-18). 

( O ^3 W q»K u l*^ I ^ 

“(Objection :-) Is not Brahman devoid of sound etc., the 
cause of the Universe ? 

(Reply :-) Certainly ; but the effect with sound and other 
characteristics, never exists either before creation or even now 
except in its essential nature as the cause.” SBh. 2-1-7. 


(^) W ^TOIWIRT W ^ 
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II TT*TT. V*-**. -qt. ^V9. 

“Therefore it has to be concluded that just as ethers like 
a jar-ether, are non-different from the universal ether, or just as 
mirage-water etc., are non-different from barren soil etc., being 
ot the nature of appearing and suddenly disappearing and 
undefinabte in their apparent nature, so ; iT so this diverse universe 
of things experienced and experiences etc., does not exist apart 
from Brahman.” SBh. 2-1-14. 

References to the Traditional Method in the Bhagavadgita 

The above-mentioned citations from the Sutra-Bhasya, 
not only give us an insight into the main doctrine stressed 
in all the Upanisads, but also disclose the method of 
approach adopted in those writings to teach the Absolute 
(Brahmatman). For, while the Absolute is strictly without 
a second, we see here the deliberate superimposition of 
causal nature to Brahman, as a device to teach unity, and 
the abrogation of this property of being a cause by 
effectively negating the existence of the effect apart from 
its material cause. As Sankara contends in his Bhasya (on 
2-1-14) : 

'3TFTRT: I <T5T c|NK^u|^|^|^ 

<*14-11^1^ 7 T TZ ^t ii* 

“This is an illustration used to teach the nature of 
Brahman. From the expression ‘ Vacarambhanam’’ (made 
up of words) used here, we have to infer that in the case 
of what is illustrated also, the non-existence of all effects 
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apart from Brahman (is meant).” Can it not be surmised 
from all this that Sankara is referring here to a traditional 
method c<trhmon to all the Upani$ads making use of this 
device of deliberate imputation of certain properties to the 
Absolute just to reveal its real nature, the imputation 
being subsequently negated when that purpose has been 
achieved ? 

References to this method are actually to be found 
in the Acarya’s Gita-Bhasya, to justify this hypothesis. 
There also, Sankara discloses his anxiety to defend his 
view on the strength of the traditional method. For ex¬ 
ample, in the course of criticizing the view of certain 
thinkers who are of the view that it is impossible for the 
mind to grasp the Atman, as He is formless, and that 
therefore, permanent stay in Right Knowledge is impos¬ 
sible of attainment, that teacher says : 

d fr KldH] g ^fWl l flU l gcfr- 

ii* ift.irr. 

‘‘True, it is so for those who have had no access to the 
traditional teaching handed down by the Gurus (the master teach¬ 
ers), for those who have not studied the Vedantas, whose mind 
is completely attached to the external objects of sense, and who 
have not taken the trouble to understand the nature of the valid 
means of knowledge. But for those who are of the opposite 
nature, it is altogether impossible to conceive the real existence 
of duality of the nature of subject and object ; for they see 
nothing other than the Consciousness of Atman.” GBh. 18-50. 
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And he concludes, 

“Therefore, cognition is quite well-known, and the cog- 
nizer also is quite well-known. Therefore, no effort is necessary 
for the attainment of knowledge ; effort is necessary only to 
remove the idea of the self touching the not-self. Therefore, 
perfect stay in Knowledge, is quite possible of attainment** GBh. 
18-50. 

It is evident that Sankara is referring to the tradi¬ 
tional way of teaching Atman by removing what is not 
the property of the Self. This he affirms in so many 
words elsewhere 

3m UWluqqkiH: 

^ II Tft. *TT. 

“As for the Sastra, the ultimate means of knowledge, it 
attains the nature of being a valid means of knowledge by 
removing what is not the property of that Atman, and not by 
directly reminding the nature of something previously unknown.** 
GBh. 2-18. 

A second reference to this Sampradaya (tradition) 
is to be found in Sankara’s Bhasya on Gita 13-2, where 
he takes up for criticism the misinterpretation of the Gita 
teaching “Know, the Ksetrajna to be Myself in all the 
ksetras, O scion of Bharata ! T TT ^$^3 

The follower of that school admits that Ksetrajna 
is certainly Isvara, and ksetra is something else which is 
the object of Ksetrajna alone ; “But”, this follower of 
the other school contends, “as for myself, I am a trans- 
migratory soul subject to pleasure and pain ; and I have 
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to bring about the cessation of this Samsara by attaining 
the knowledge of both ksetra and Ksetrajna ; and then 
realizing the Ksetrajna, the Lord, I must get and stay in 
the nature of that (Ksetrajna).” 

Sankara makes these scornful observations with regard 
to this view 

“He who thinks thus and he who teaches (another) that he 
is not the Ksetrajna - he who holds this view - is a learned fool 
who hopes to make out that both bondage and release as well 
as the Sastra, would be meaningful (only that way), that slayer 
of the Self is himself lost in confusion and confounds others, 
because he is not in possession of the traditional method of the 
teaching of the Sastras ; for he is thereby giving up what is 
expressly taught (here) and presuming what is not taught There¬ 
fore not being acquainted with the traditional (method of inter¬ 
pretation), he should be ignored like a fool, be he ever so learned 
in all the Sastras.*’ GBh. 13-2. 

Here the Gita teaches that the knower of ksetra, 
though seemingly an individual self, is really the same as 
Isvara or the Witness in all beings. Sankara says that one 
who twists this express statement to mean that this Isvara 
is to be meditated upon (WT) and not to be directly 
known as the Self, is making both an addition to and a 
subtraction from the true meaning. One who has been 
taught in the right way of interpretation, would never take 
such a rash step of misinterpreting the teaching. Evi¬ 
dently, Sankara is here thinking of the traditional teaching 
of Gaudapada with regard to Upasana (meditation of 
Brahman). For Gaudapada has these two statements to 
make concerning the subject 
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sret ^ 4i£iP>i i 

TTHTc^tk^T TTl rfarcft II ^T. W 


“The seeker who is dependent on meditation, depends on 
the bom Brahman ; for him, all this is the unborn Brahman (only) 
before creation. Hence he is known to be a poor (knower of 
Brahman).” GK. 3-1. 


«JMUHHWf<&<i <I«<J*H<*H|*II II ’*ft. ^T. 


“Seekers of Reality are of three grades - the lowest, the 
medium, and the best. Therefore, this Upasana has been taught 
(for the benefit of the first two).” GK. 3-16. 

The Upanisads themselves teach that the Brahman 
meditated upon should not be considered to be the High¬ 
est Brahman in its genuine nature ; ^ (Ke.). 

This is a refrain of the Upanisadic teaching. 

And lastly we meet with a statement of Sankara 
which actually alludes to the true traditional method by 
its significant epithet. In commenting on the Sloka *TT^T: 
mf^HK ^ (Bh. G. 13-13), he writes 


“The collection of specific features in the Ksetrajna due 
to the different conditioning associates is wholly unreal and 
therefore. He has been taught to be known as neither being nor 
non-being, by denying that (specific nature. But here) even the 
unreal form is presumed as though it were the property of (the 
Ksetrajna) the knowable, just to bring home its existence (by 
describing it by the expression) ‘It has hands and feet everywhere 
etc’.” 
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Accordingly, there is (this) saying of the knowers 
of the traditional method (cTCT ‘That 

which is devoid of all multiplicity, is explained by means 
of (deliberate) superimposition and rescission 

It would be profitable to note that both the super¬ 
imposition and the negation, are used by the Sastra or 
teacher as a device for revealing the true nature of reality 
which is inxpressible and inconceivable. This is not an 
attempt to remove any manifoldness that actually pertains 
to, or coexists with, Atman. It is only an apparent 
manifoldness. As Gaudapada, proficient in all the tech¬ 
niques of the traditional method, crisply remarks : 

WT^\ fate! fwfa ^ W: I tcRfcT 

M fcjcfc(r4! faMd dl ^ I ^ ^ 

“Manifoldness, no doubt, would have to be removed, if it 
(really) existed. This duality is only Maya (a false appearance), 
(there is) Non-duality alone in reality. The thought-construct (of 
the distinction of the Sastra, master and the disciple to be taught), 
would have to be removed if it were the (actual) superimposition 
of some one. This is a doctrine devised (only) for the purpose 
of teaching. When (Reality) is known, there is no duality what¬ 
soever (in fact).” G.K. 1-17,18. 

The Two Standpoints 

This traditional method of teaching the Absolute, is 
responsible for the language and style employed in the 
Upanisads to amplify it still further so as to make the 
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teaching intelligible to the student. Narratives, mnemon¬ 
ics, enigmatic statements and illustrations, are all made 
use of for the purpose of Adhyaropa (deliberate superim¬ 
position), which may be supposed to serve as a device 
to negate some superimposition of the human mind, and 
when that purpose has been served, the deliberate super¬ 
imposition is invariably abrogated. Throughout the course 
of teaching, certain concepts are employed to indicate the 
inexpressible and inconceivable Absolute which can never 
be objectified by the mind, and language applicable to 
ordinary life, is employed in special senses by extending 
the significance of the words in order to make them 
suitable to suggest the relation of the phenomenal uni¬ 
verse to the Absolute. This doctrine of the distinction of 
the common sense or empirical view and the 

Vedantic view (^TT^f^) or the Really real view (Wife 
^f^), is one of the most useful principles consistently 
used in the traditional method of the Upanisads. Sankara 
was only following in the footsteps ©f his grand-preceptor 
Gaudapada in making use of this distinction in his Bhasyas. 
For, Gaudapada had already resorted to this device of 
superimposition from the empirical standpoint as a means 
(■5^) and its final negation, when the intuition of the 
Absolute unborn Non-duality is achieved :- 

■*t vy cxjusLiitf i u4niji$j*n%T 

U«hivict II ^nhFT. 3-^. 

“Since (the Sruti) negates whatever had been used in 
explanation before, by pointing to Atman as ‘This Atman is the 
one described as ‘not this, not that’ for the reason that all that 
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is not to be taken (as truth). The Unborn shines forth of Its own 
accord,” GK. 3-26. 

The Present Work 

While I have referred to the Traditional Method of 
Vedanta in several works 1 before, this one has been 
written with the sole purpose of offering an Introduction 
to the central doctrine of the Upanisads and to the One 
Method of approach uniformly employed in all of them 
in leading the enquirer to the intuition of the Absolute 
Reality which is his very Self. It is hoped that the 
beginner will find here ample material to enable him to 
discern how this method works in the other sub-varieties 
of approach not noticed here. 


V. THE VISION OF ATMAN 

(Introduction) 

The Subject-matter of the Work 

Perhaps there is no other point of Sankara’s inter¬ 
pretation of the Upanisads which has given rise to so 
many differences of opinion from his own followers as 
well as adverse critics, as the immediate Vision of Atman 
and its direct means. (1) Is the so called vision a sort of 
immediate realization achieved through meditation and 

1. Readers intereseted in the subject may be referred to the 
English Intoduction to the 'Mandukya-Rahasya-Vivriti' (Samskrta), 
'How to Recognize the Method of Vedanta' and 'Sankara's clari¬ 
fication of Certain VedSntic Concepts', published by the Karyalaya. 
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Samadhi or is it the resultant knowledge that dawns 
directly from the teaching of Vedantic texts about Atman ? 
(2) What is tfravam ? (3) Is Manana (Vedantic Reason¬ 
ing) of the same type as reasoning employed in discus¬ 
sions regarding empirical phenomena, or is it something 
totally different in kind ? (4) Why do Sankara and other 
Advaitic Vedantins repudiate Tarka (ratiocination) and yet 
indulge in reasoning about Atman themselves ? (5) Is 
Nididhyasana a sort of meditation (Upasana) on Atman as 
taught by Upanisads or something of a different nature ? 
(6) Does this last means lead to Samadhi (Trance) where¬ 
in the true nature of Atman is directly realised, or is the 
so-called Vision of Atman altogether different from that 
achieved in Samadhi taught by Patanjali or other YSgic 
Systems ? (7) Are all the three means to be practised in 
succession before the Vision of Atman is attained, or can. 
any one of them lead to the vision itself ? (8) What is 
Moksa or Immortality to be achieved by this Vision of 
Atman ? (9) Is it an end to be reached in this very life, 
or is it an eschatological result ? These and other ques¬ 
tions have puzzled many a scholar who has studied the 
various interpretations of Sankara. The controversy among 
the followers of Sankara cannot be supposed to have 
subsided even today, for, the view of Pundits of Vedantic 
lore depends on the branch of Sankara’s interpretation - 
such as the Vivarana and the Bhamati - on which each 
one of them relies as more authoritative. Such is the 
subject-matter of the work now presented to the reader. 
Yet it is not to be discarded as merely of academic 
interest. For, it concerns the very summum bonum of life 
to attain which every earnest enquirer into the teachings 
of Vedanta aspires. 
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The Attitude of the Present Writer 

As a firm believer in the truth of Sankara’s Vedanta 
I have taken the proclamation of the Kathaka Sruti at its 
face value 

“When all the knots of the heart are untied, then and there 
the mortal man becomes immortal. This is the whole teaching.** 
Ka. 6-15. 

Yajnavalkya also winds up his teaching by declar¬ 
ing, *M,dlc|<& ‘Only so much, my dear, is the 

teaching concering Immortality.’ I am fully convinced 
that Yajnavalkya was speaking of the eternal truth accord¬ 
ing to his conviction. He was referring to a universal 
truth when he said, *^ichPi ^ fq^icl ^ 

faRd^’, ‘When, my dear, Atman is seen, heard about, 
reflected upon and contemplated on r all this universe 
becomes known.’ (Br. 4-5-6). I have, therefore, stuck to 
the teaching of Sankara when he says that when any 
person is concerned with the enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman as the universal Self, he has to rely on Vedantic 
texts, not as an authority to be believed in, but to be 
verified by intuition also supported by Vedantic Reason¬ 
ing 

I) 

The Method Adopted in this work 

As in my recent work ‘Sankara’s Clarification of 
Certain Vedantic Concepts’, I have not only defined 
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and explained what Darsana, Sravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana mean according to the Upanisads as inter¬ 
preted by Sankara, but also quoted directly from Sankara, 
mostly from the Sutra-Bhasya, for my interpretation df 
the Upanisadic teaching regarding Intuition of Atman and 
its means. 

I have also shown where and how the sub-commen¬ 
taries are not only in conflict with one another, but also 
in direct opposition to Sankara, by producing necessary 
vouchers from Sankara’s classical works and the respec¬ 
tive sub-commentaries. The line of argument adopted 
appeals not only to the original writings of these com¬ 
mentators as compared with the Bhasya, but also to 
reason based upon universal Intuition. 


VI. SANKARA’S CLARIFICATION OF 
CERTAIN VEDANTIC CONCEPTS 
(Introduction) 

The Two Sets Of Upanisadic Teaching 

Upani§ads contain two sets of teaching regarding 
Brahman or Reality, addressed to two different levels of 
the mind. To the highest grade of aspirants, belongs the 
disciple who has attained the mental equipment necessary 
for entering upon the course of study, either in this birth 
or possesses an introvert mind as a result of discipline 
undergone in his last lives, qualifying him to grasp the 
teaching imparted in the Sruti. 
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This class of seekers comprises two grades. The 
first needs only reminding of the true nature of one’s Self 
by the Sruti through an experienced adept who has him¬ 
self experienced the truths of Vedanta, while the second 
requires guidance for the contemplation of the spiritual 
steps through which one has ultimately to reach that same 
Self. It is to this class of both the grades that the present 
booklet is expected to be of some assistance in the study 
of Vedanta. 

The other set of Upanisadic teachings according to 
Sankara, consists of injunctions for the meditation of the 
so-called Apara (lower) Brahman. This meditation is a 
mystical discipline, quite different from the practice of 
contemplation or the Adhyatma-Y5ga (referred to in the 
present work on page 101), which leads the seeker to the 
direct realization of Brahman in this very life. Like the 
meditation taught in the non-Hindu religions, Upanisadic 
Meditation of Brahman also assures eschatological ben¬ 
efits in the Highest Heaven, here called Brahma-loka. A 
separate treatise would be necessary for the guidance of 
the students of this class, whose practice of meditation is 
to be mainly founded on faith and hope. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that Upanisadic mysticism is per¬ 
fectly rational in that it rests on the secure foundation of 
the proven results that can be experienced in this very 
life, by disciples of the first class mentioned above.* 


* For the benefit of the students who are tolerably well- 
acquainted with Samskrta, a small book called ‘Brahmavidyarahasya- 
vivrti* has been published in the Karyalaya. It contains instructions 
in meditation of Apara-Brahman as well as the method of realizing 
Para-Brahman. 
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The Correct VedSntic Tradition 

Of the teachers whose Vedantic works have sur¬ 
vived up to our times, three famous repositories of this 
genuine tradition deserve mention here. It was Sri 
Gaudapadacarya and subsequently Sri Sankaracarya and 
SureSvaracarya, that clearly pointed to the true line of 
demarcation between the two sets of Upanisadic teachings 
to which we have here drawn the students’ attention. 
Before and after the time of those stalwart champions, we 
fmd that Upanisadic teachings have been uniformly treated 
by all interpreters as leading to some one of the systems 
which are mostly a conglomeration of the logical and 
mystical doctrines with a sprinkling of the Sankhya or the 
Yoga system or both. In controversial works on Vedanta 
brought out in recent times we find an inclination to 
succumb to the temptation of using the phraseology of 
Neo-logic also. 

Sri Sankara was perhaps the first Vedantin to lay 
emphasis on the traditional method of Adhyuropa-Apavada 
and to disentangle Upanisad texts purporting to reveal 
the true nature of Brahman as the non-dual Self of all 
the phenomenal world from the texts which have the sole 
purpose of enjoining meditation. He was also the first to 
extricate Upanisadic teaching from the exclusively theo¬ 
logical trends to which they were drifting in the hands 
of the ancient Advaitins. 

His clarification of certain Vedantic concepts and 
principles of interpretation to be applied to Upanisadic 
teaching as contrasted with that of the Karma-Kanda 
(portion of the Vedas treating religious works) has greatly 
helped us to see how Upanisads are not rrfere authorita- 
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tive mystical utterances to be implicitly believed in, but 
contain certain revelations which take us to direct intu¬ 
ition here and now of undeniable verities with regard to 
our Real Self. 

It is with the object of drawing the attention of the 
critical student of Sankara’s Vedanta to the genuine as¬ 
pect of Vedantic reasoning based upon intuition, that I 
have been making a sustained attempt by writing a num¬ 
ber of books in Samskrta and English as well as in 
Kannada. The following pages contain a systematic ac¬ 
count of the clarification of certain Vedantic concepts as 
presented in Sankara’s classical writings, especially in his 
Sutra-Bhasya. 


VII. MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT & ANKARA 
(Preface) 

Earnest students of Sri Sankaracarya’s Advaita sys¬ 
tem, have reason to be bewildered in their attempt to 
ascertain his exact teaching about the message of Upanisads 
to seekers of the Highest Good universally believed by 
orthodox followers of the Sanatoria Dharma , to have been 
promised by those sacred revelations to man. 

This is so neither because of the obscurity of style 
or the absence of precision of thought expressed in the 
writings of Sankara himself, nor because of the paucity 
of explanatory literature on the subject. On the contrary, 
there are two fertile sources of this confusion. In the first 
place, Sankara’s works are now generally studied and 
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taught by learned Pundits who are mostly guided by 
popular Samskrta works relying on one or more of the 
conflicting sub-commentaries claiming to propound 
Sankara’s thought. And in the second place, neither the 
professors nor the oriental scholars, who undertake to 
write on the subject in English, seem to be earnest in 
entering upon a comparitive study of the varying esti¬ 
mates of Sankara presented by the sub-commentaries and 
the adverse critics (of Sankara) belonging to other schools 
on the one hand, and in the original works of Sankara, 
independent of the commentaries on the other, before 
arriving at any conclusion about the genuine views of that 
Acarya. 

I have attempted to invite the attention of scholars 
in general and the Vidwans of our country in particular, 
to the urgency of such a study, by publishing several. 
pamphlets and books as well as a few elaborate works in 
Kannada, Samskrta and English. Owing to my rapidly 
failing health and eyesight, I have now thought it fit to 
condense my views within the limited compass of this 
small book appealing to the thoughtful Vedantins of our 
country to consider how far my conclusions are accept¬ 
able and to offer their candid opinion in the matter,, so 
that all the assessments of my humble opinions, maylbe 
consolidated in the symposium proposed to be published 
by the Karyalaya. 

The booklet now presented to Vedantins for critical 
appreciation, naturally contains my personal views is a 
sample of what is expected from the contributors to the 
forthcoming symposium. 

(1) I have taken the Sutra-Bhasya as the Chief court 
of appeal for the obvious reason that it is an exegetical 
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work which comprehends not only Sankara’s considered 
conclusions and lays down principles by which an inter¬ 
pretation of Advaita-VedSnta, has to be guided, but also 
because it convincingly shows the critical qualified seeker 
how the truth of Advaita Vedanta may be intuited as 
corresponding to the real nature of the Seif of each one 
of us. 

(2) Quotations from Gita-Bhasya or any other com¬ 
mentary, are drawn upon only to confirm any conclusion 
based upon the Sutra-Bhasya. 

(3) I have tried to classify the important misconcep¬ 
tions under particular heads, and have produced my 
vouchers mainly in the form of citations from the Sutra- 
Bhasya. 

And lastly (4) I have tried to show how Sankara’s 
teachings can be corroborated by the declarations of the 
only traditional teacher, Sri Gaudapadacarya, whose clas¬ 
sical work is still available for reference. 


VIIL VEDANTA OR 
THE SCIENCE OF REALITY 
(Introductory Remarks) 

The Special Features of the Work 

The first edition of the late K.A.Krishnaswamy Iyer’s 
‘Vedanta or The Science of Reality’ which appeared 
nearly thirty-five years ago (1930), became out of print 
very soon. There has been an incessant demand for the 
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book both here and from overseas, thus attesting to the 
vitality of the work. This is due primarily to the circum¬ 
stance that to this day this is the only work in any 
language which, as the author claims, “treats Vedanta as 
a science based on common life and experience”. 

A second feature that enhances the value of the 
work is that the author does not try merely to record the 
achievements of ancient teachers. The work is not merely 
that of an antiquarian or of an interpreter trained in the 
traditional method, but of a genuine Vedantin who had 
himself sought and found illumination in the intuition of 
that Reality which is the subject-matter of his work. At 
any rate he writes with the confidence of an enlighted 
soul, and not in the vein of one who reports at second 
hand. This should be certainly of great importance to 
earnest seekers of rational interpretation of intuitive truths! 

Another special feature of this production is the 
engaging style which would be most welcome to the 
modem students of Vedanta, many of whom are scared 
away by translations or adaptations of Samskrta works 
which are dressed up in the sombre dialectics besprinkled 
with illustrations which have little or no bearing on 
modem life. The critical and comparitive discussions of 
western Systems interspersed throughout are sure to ren¬ 
der the study of Vedanta more lively and attractive es¬ 
pecially to our University students as well as to Western¬ 
ers. 


Tradition Followed 

It is in the fitness of things that this precious work 
is dedicated to Sri Sankara, for it is in the light of that 
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Acarya’s Bhasyas that Vedanta has been expounded here. 
I am not quite sure that Sri Iyer was aware that there had 
been monists belonging to other traditions of Vedanta 
also before Sankara’s own school rose to prominence, but 
it is sufficient for our purpose that he refers to Sankara’s 
tradition alone in unmistakable terms when he says, ‘I 
propose to consider in this work only the position of the 
Advaitin, who boldly proclaims Immortality and beattitude 
as the instantaneous fruits of knowledge.’ And he repeat¬ 
edly refers to Sankara and his grand-preceptor Gaudapada 
in support of his own statements. 

It would be therefore, profitable to remind ourselves 
how the Vedanta brought out of Upanisads by Sankara 
and Gaudapada, differs from all other systems both in the 
comprehensiveness of its subject-matter and the peculiar 
method it employs. Thus with regard to the subject-matter 
of the Upanisads, Sankara writes as follows, evidently 
taking his stand on the Svetasvatara (6-1) : 




^JcTW ; Wl:, W*:, Mwl 

3TTcRT I 3TcT: ^ ^ ; 


Objection : ‘The self being the object of ego-notion (self- 
consciousness), it is not right to say that it is known exclusively 
from the Upanisads.’ 

Reply : No. For, this objection has been met by stating that 
the real Atman is the witness of that ego. (To explain) : Neither 
from the portion of injunctions (of religious works) nor from the 
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speculative systems has any one leamt about the Witness distinct 
from the active ego who is the object of the me - notion, the 
Witness present in all beings, the uniform one, the One absolutely 
changeless Purusa, the Self of everyone. Hence He can neither 
be denied by any one, nor regarded as subordinate to an injunc¬ 
tion. And for the selfsame reason (that He is the Self of every¬ 
one), he can be neither denied nor courted. (SB. 1-1-4) 

It is evident from the above quotation that, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, (1) the subject-matter of Vedanta is 
Brahman or the Highest Reality, which as the Witnessing 
Self of all of us can be immediately experienced ; (2) this 
Universal Self is not only disitinct from the objective 
world, but also from the ego, and consequently from the 
body, senses and the mind which are owned by the ego, 
and therefore (3) it is beyond the scope of the dogmas 
of theology which rest on faith, as also beyond the 
surmises of speculative philosophy inasmuch as it is the 
most indubitable fact of human experience which can be 
neither affirmed nor denied, neither proved nor disproved 
by reason, and neither to be believed nor rejected as an 
impossible feet. As another Sruti text declares it is 
TTTSn^RtSTT^I 3TTc*rr ‘the direct, most immedi¬ 

ately intuited Brahman, our inmost Self (Br. 3-5-1). 

The author of the present work therefore, could not 
have chosen a better sub-title for it than ‘The Science of 
Reality’ for, this descriptive epithet in itself points to the 
highest knowledge vouchsafed to man, viz., that Truth 
and Reality coalescing in one ultimate entity are intuited 
once for all instinctively by each one of us. He rightly 
avers that “the conviction of our own reality is based on 
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intuition. If the whole world dispute it, that conviction 
will not be affected in the least. But when the Reality of 
anything other than our Self has to be determind we insist 
on unimpeachable evidence”. 

As for the status of the not-self, Upanisads declare 
qR^o^), the whole of this Universe is 
verily the most lovable Brahman” (Mu.2-2-11); 

dTqnRO, All this is essentially one 
with this Being ; that is real, that is the real Self, that 
thou art” (Ch 6-16-3).' The so-called not-self then is 
really the manifestation of Brahman, but in so far as it 
is an appearance it is unreal, the only Reality being 
Brahman. Hence Sankara writes 

But how can we know that all this is really Atman ? We 
conclude that it is essentially consciousness itself inas¬ 
much as Atman’s consciousness is traceable everywhere.” 
(Br. Bh. 2-4-7). It follows, therefore, that in order to 
recognize Reality free from the seeming taint of appear¬ 
ance we have to remove the latter by true knowledge. Of 
course, the knowledge of Brahman can never be of the 
conceptual sort since, as the witnessing consciousness, it 
is intuited as pervading the whole gamut of concepts and 
percepts. As the Sruti says, “you cannot know the knower 
of knowledge..” (Br. 3-4-2). How then do Vedantins talk 
of the knowledge of Brahman ? Sankara replies : “When 
the false identification with the not-self is removed, the 
intrinsic nature of Atman alone remains ^ 

I) and this is what we mean by saying that 
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Atman is known. “Atman by himself is unobjectifiable 
by any means of knowledge.” (Br. Bh. 4-4-20). 

The Method of Ved&nta 

And now for the unique method of Vedanta. We 
have seen that its subject-matter is quite unlike that of 
any speculative philosophy. Vedanta does not set before 
itself the problem of explaining the Universe by means 
of logical deduction, or the task of widening the area of 
human knowledge by trying to harmonize the natural 
sciences as far as possible. Any attempt to solve such 
problems is of course quite in keeping with the view¬ 
point of systems which restrict their idea of the Universe 
either to its subjective or objective portion. Vedanta, 
however, is not sastisfied with partial views. Its view is, 
as we have seen, ‘based on intuition and conscious ex¬ 
perience leaving out no feature of life in its widest 
sense’ ; and what is more, it claims to have discovered 
the essence (Atman) of the Universe as a whole, and 
assures us that ‘its realization is possible here and now 
for every one that has the desire and capacity for it’. 
It follows that its method must be suitable for the purpose 
of exposing the apparent unreality which the common 
sense view is apt to take for Reality itself. This method 
has been briefly formulated in a half-verse of ancient 
teachers of the tradition quoted by Sankara in these words 

W (w fir wrfW Tprsafir 

'jftr l) And so runs the saying of those versed in the 
traditional method : That which is devoid of all distinc¬ 
tive features is explained through deliberate super-impo¬ 
sition and rescission” (GBh. 13-13). 
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The method itself consists in leading the seeker to 
truth through a concessional view taken up for the time 
being for the sole purpose of weaning his mind from a 
habitual error and subsequently abrogating the assumed 
view also. It is illustrated in Sankara’s Brhadaranyaka 
Bhasya by the pedagogical instances of employing written 
symbols in order to instil the ideas of articulate sounds 
and abstract numbers into the pupil’s mind. 

I have explained the principles involved in this 
method at some length elsewhere with special references 
to five important sub-varieties of it. Of the several special 
varieties employed in the Upanisads, however, the so- 
called Method of Avasthas or the three states of the soul 
is perhaps the most convincing and easily understood, for 
it assumes nothing that is not already familiar to everyone 
in life, and takes the enquirer straight to the intuition of 
the Witnessing Consciousness at the back of the ego, if 
only the seeker is prepared to give up his usual predi¬ 
lection for the waking state and has acquired the capacity 
to introvert and examine the nature of his experiences as 
he passes through the three modes of consciousness, viz., 
waking, dream and deep sleep. This is the device utilized 
in the Mandukya, the smallest of Upanisads, and turned 
to account by Gaudapada, for explaining the most funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Vedanta in his memorable Karikas on 
that Upanisad. The author of this work, Sri Krishna- 
swamy Iyer is perhaps the very first Vedantin who has 
made a sustained attempt to demonstrate how this variety 
of the method is prolific of beneficial results in its 
application to the disscussion of most of the problems of 
modem philosophy. 
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Application of the Method 

The following are the principal steps of reasoning 
to which the author has repeatedly called our attention in 
arriving at the truth of Reality by the employment of the 
method of three states or ‘the tri-basic method ’ as he 
calls it in contrast with the mono-basic method which 
takes the waking state alone as the basis of its specula¬ 
tion. (1) There are three and only three distinct states 
of consciousness which every one of us experiences. 

(2) These states are neither successive events in the same 
time-series nor three different entities or things occupying 
the same space ; for, while waking and dream present 
their own world characterized by different orders of time 
and space there is no one time or space common to both, 
and all notion of time or space is abolished in deep sleep. ■ 

(3) Hence it is wrong to imagine that the waking ego 
really remembers sleep or dream as having been experi¬ 
enced in the past. There is a distinct ego for each of the 
dreams as well as for waking, and no ego experiences 
sleep. (4) The waking-world is a concomitant of waking¬ 
consciousness just as the dream-world is bound up with 
dream-comsciousness. Each one of the states, therefore, 
whether waking or dream, includes its own world, and so 
the latter can never overpass its state. (5) While ideas, 
feelings and other properties of the mind do change their 
basis, the Witnessing Consciousness which testifies to the 
changes of the ego cannot change, for if it did we could 
not be aware of the change at all. It must be granted 
therefore, that Witness is the same for all states. Only, 
while the witness of waking and dream has for its object 
a world made up of the ego and the non-ego which thrive 
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there in a subject-object relation, it ceases to have any 
such object in deep sleep. We therefore, intuit it only as 
Pure Consciousness in the latter state. (6) Memory of 
sleep or dream is possible only because of this Pure 
Consciousness persisting through all the states. (7) Sleep 
and dream are known to us only through intuition, and 
the knowledge thus acquired is afterwards thrown into the 
forms of the intellect so that we naturally conclude that 
it originates from the waking intellect ; (8) Waking and 
dream are distinguished only from the waking point of 
view, but they can never be identified as such while they 
last, for dream exhibits all the elements of waking, and 
possesses no characteristic mark by which it could be 
recognized or distinguished from waking. (9) We have 
therefore, to conclude that Pure Consciousness has only 
two modes, the dynamic mode (waking or dream) when 
it seems to be split up into the ego and the non-ego in 
subject-object relation, and the static (sleep). (10) Strictly 
speaking, sleep is not a state at all. We call it an 
unconscious state because we are insensible then to the 
ego or the non-ego, but that is only from the waking 
point of view. But sleep in itself is really Pure Con¬ 
sciousness and nothing else ; we as Pure Consciousness 
are not aware of anything else then, because there is 
nothing else to be aware of. (11) From this correct 
thought-position, we see that Pure Consciousness is the 
only Reality. It is neither dynamic nor static, and since 
we daily experience that both waking and dream with all 
their seeming distinctions of the ego and the non-ego are 
completely merged in sleep or Pure Consciousness, all the 
so-called states are really one with this Pure Conscious- 
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ness. All talk of change or changelessness in the latter is 
meaningless. (12) Pure Consciousness is Pure Being and 
Pure Bliss all in one. It is pure in the sense that it has 
no second beside it. 

Vedanta as a positive science founded on reason, 
intuition and expereience steers clear of all difficulties 
incidental to partial views whether of physical science 
which has committed itself to an objective view of mind 
as well as of matter, or of realistic philosophies which 
aim at a critical view of the universe and try to gener¬ 
alize and harmonize the conclusions of the special sci¬ 
ences, or again of idealistic systems which speculate on 
the basis of the loss of the Intellect. All System-Builders, 
whether of the East or of the West, have confined their 
attention to the waking state to the exclusion of dream 
and sleep and to that extent their systems have been 
necessarily defective. Furthermore, while the Highest Reality 
is universally intuited in our sleep to be identical with our 
deepest Self, these systems have been treating it as though 
it were an external object, and are ingeniously trying to 
identify it either with some logical category such as 
substance, quality, action, universality or relation, or with 
some faculty of the waking-mind such as idea, will or 
feeling. It is evident that no amount of generalization or 
criticism can ever land them at genuine Reality. As the 
author remarks, “these thinkers have traversed the whole 
gamut of human thought, and have failed to arrive at 
finality”. No wonder that the philosophic area of the 
present day appears to be an arena of unending conflicts. 
The critical survey of modem thought to which a con¬ 
siderable portion of the present work is devoted, whatever 
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the judgment of scholars be on its merits as a historical 
account, must certainly serve, as the author claims, as a 
powerful illustration to show “how the absence of a tri- 
basic view rendered each thinker’s conclusions mere 
opinions, theoretical thought positions, which failed to 
produce general conviction, and which made it necessary 
as well as possible for every successive thinker to strike 
out a new path for himself, which terminated again in 
another wilderness”. 

Benefits of the Method 

As for the beneficial results that follow from the 
adoption of the comprehensive method of Vedanta, Sri 
Iyer illustrates them by first expounding the theory of the 
three degrees of reality and then showing how (1) Vedanta 
overcomes scepticism; (2) it rises above the charge of 
solipsism ; (3) it can solve the problem of Appearance 
and Reality convincingly ; (4) it provides a sure basis of 
ethics and a definite system of eschatology ; (5) it ac¬ 
counts for Jthe apparent difficulty felt in the problem of 
perception ; (6) it reconciles the conflict of idealism and 
realism, and finally (7) how it supports and justifies the 
essential dogmas of theology by offering satisfactory proofs 
or consistent theories and explains the principles of aes¬ 
thetics by a reference to reality in its aspect as Pure Bliss. 

Mysticism and Vedantic Knowledge 

In the course of the discussion of the question of 
Appearance and Reality it is shown how Primeval Igno¬ 
rance and mistaken transference of the ego and the non¬ 
ego, are primarily responsible for the bondage of the 
soul’s error, and in the chapters on Knowledge and Release 
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and on Practice and Reflection it has been explained how 
release from that bondage is possible in the waking or 
empirical life alone by contemplation of the nature of 
Reality since ignorance has an import in the sphere of the 
intellect only. While we find frequent references made to 
trance or Yogic Samadhi and its rationale disclosed in the 
light of VedSnta, the author has been careful to invite our 
attention to the feet that mystic trances only confirm our 
sleep experience and are not indispensable to Vedantic 
knowledge. Thus the book may be said to contain a 
complete exposition of all the essentials of Vedanta as it 
offers detailed suggestions on the practical side of the 
system no less than a systematic expostion of its positive 
aspect as the science of Reality. 

Traditional Authority for Certain Interpretations 

As the author has declared in so many words that 
Upanisads of which Sankara is the greatest exponent, 
reveal the deepest spiritutal experience of all mankind, it 
is to be expected that Vedantins who are devotees of the 
orthodox ways of interpretation would be glad to know 
how far Sri Iyer has been faithful to the spirit of the 
Upanisads and Sankara’s Bhasyas. It would be therefore, 
profitable to consider certain points on which the present 
work might seem, at first sight, to diverge from either 
source. 

It has to be noted, however, that the value of the 
work would by no means be minimized even if ultimately 
it were found that it differs from any authority on any 
particular point. For, as the author says at the very outset, 
“Vedanta demands no blind allegiance to any sect or 
school and respects no traditions or biblical authority in 
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its search after truth”. And he has the full support of 
Sankara himself who has made this most unequivocal 
statement with regard to the validity of the Vedas them¬ 
selves : ft ftr Tift qqi'yitf- 

l) “A text is not going to change a fact, but only 
to make it known as it is” (Pr. Bh. 6-3) ; (^T ft SSjfilTIdHFl 
'm I) “Even a hundred 

texts declaring that fire is cold or that it emits no light 
would not be a valid source of knowledge” (GBh. 18- 
66). Nevertheless, that, the work has striven to be true to 
the original sources would undoubtedly make it more 
persuasive for beginners. 

In the very first place, we shall enquire if the 
procedure of the Maijdukya has been followed by the 
reasoning here.* At first sight, it would appear that the 
author describes the method as an examination of the 
three Avasthas in contrast with the §ruti which describes 
aspects (padas) of Atman and not the states. The result, 
however, would be the same so long as we stick to the 
witnessing self in each of the states during the investi¬ 
gation. The name Vaisvanara has been used by the Upanisad 
to indicate that the whole of the state is taken to be the 
Upadhi or conditioning factor or perspective in which we 
look at the Self. 

i ^ sifcaftfo: I) “The whole 

world external and internal, has been taken along with 
this Atman as one of the four aspects postulated, and so 
when all the world is dissolved we arrive at the one 
Atman without a second” (Ma. Bh. 3). The author has 
taken care to preserve this feature of the method by 
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asserting that “what is known as the world including our 
body, comes and goes with our waking”. In this way he 
has managed to keep up his fidelity to the orthodox line 
of thinking which maintains that “the conception of the 
universe as a whole is fundamental to the conception of 
Reality” without involving the reader, in the maze of 
techinical terms like Vaiivanara. 

In the second place, let us see if he has been true 
to the Upanisad and Sankara when he says that the ego 
merges in Reality itself in sleep. Is that the last step in 
the reasoning ? If so, why does the Upanisad speak of 
Turfya or the fourth aspect of Atman ? Here we have to 
remember that it is the same Brahman or Atman that is 
spoken of as the Witnessing Self in each of the states. 
It is true that the Mandukya defines sleep as that state 
where the Atman ‘desires nothing and sees no dream’ (H 

but that only implies 
that the object of the Witnessing Consciousness in the 
other two states is an illusory appearance, while no such 
object is experienced here. In fact, Upanisads invariably 
declare that the absence of being aware of an object in 
sleep is because of the soul being merged in his own 
essential self as Pure Being W&i, Ch. 6-9-1) or Pure 
Consciousness (Tn^HlrHHl Br. 4-3-21). And Sankara 

explains this by saying that the soul in this state is in his 
own true form C-WfcMW) and is called Prajna because, 
‘Pure Consciousness is exclusively his own nature while 
the other two have an adjectival consciousness also 
(Trtffkwi^ aromTFT ; wwly MWf 

ftqfiiiWIRi)*. He is the omniscient Lord of all 0^ 
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*T%:) in so far as he is the metaphysical cause of all that 
we see in the empirical world *i<Rq) as the Sruti 
says. But in himself, when his being the potential seed 
of the world is not taken into account, \this very same 
Prajna is Turrya, the Absolute Reality; altogether free 
from the body, and other conditioning associates : 

II (Gk. Bh. 1-2). The author himself appeals to 
this interpretation of Turiya offered by Gau^apada and 
Sankara in a footnote (on p. 169). 

A third point to be considered in this connection is 
with reference to the relation of Pure Consciousness (P.C.) 
to the phenomenal world. The author repeatedly says that 
the world is no creation or emanation from God, but His 
manifestation. Is this faithful to Upanisads and to Sankara ? 
Creation in the sense of bringing something into existence 
out of nothing is of course repugnant to the spirit of 
Upanisads. ‘How could being be bom out of nothing ?’ 
(Ch.6-2-2). Emanation or issuing forth from the source is 
precluded by the assertion of Upanisads that all the universe 
is even now verily Brahman (Mu. 2-2-11). Manifestation 
or self-expression, on the other hand, is expressly backed 
by the Sruti “He desired - may I 

become many” (Tai. 2-6). And Sankara explains that 
‘Name and form manifest themselves without losing their 
essential nature as Atman’ °^iRt^cl). 

And the author also writes, in consonance with this, 
“Your difficulties arise from divorcing the manifestation 
from the Reality underlying it. The world is not some- 
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thing separate from P.C.” “It (P.C.) bears both the 
aspects at the same time and while remaining changeless, 
becomes the world marked by unceasing change and the 
ego that perceives it.*’ Again, “Brahman as the Absolute 
is free from all relations and it is only with reference to 

its manifestation it has to be assumed as the cause. 

While it accompanies all life without undergoing any 
change, there is also side by side with it an empirical life 
ruled by time, space and causality, and which again in 
sleep it dissolves into itself’. 

I shall now mention a point or two on which Sri 
Iyer’s exegesis does not appear-to me to keep pace with 
that of Sankara and Gaudapada. In the first place he has 
not, to my mind, laid sufficient stress on the significance 
of the negations employed in the Mantra (MS. 7) reveal¬ 
ing the nature of Ttirfya or the Absolute. Why does the 
Sruti use a string of negatives to point out Turiya ? Why 
does it not specifically describe Reality directly ? Do 
these denials add anything - say, the opposite of what is 
denied - to the nature of Turiya ? Or do they affirm the 
real existence of the attributes denied somewhere, else 
than Turiya ? Or do they at least denote the absolute 
absence of the attributes denied in Turiya ? These ques¬ 
tions which the empirical view might suggest are neither 
answered in the affirmative nor negatived by the author. 
True, he has emphatically decalred that the Absolute is 
beyond all speech and thought, and that it is a ‘negation 
of all marks’ by which an empirical object may be 
identified, but the function of negations in connection 
with the Absolute seems to be nowhere directly discussed 
in this work. Besides, the author’s remarks, on the fa¬ 
mous Gaudapala Karika (1-16) where the secondless Reality 
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is described as ‘Unborn, unsleeping and undreaming’, are 
even liable to be misinterpreted by the unwary student of 
Vedanta. “Even while we describe it (Pure Conscious¬ 
ness) in this negative manner”, says the author, “we do 
objectify it, and do injustice to its real nature”. A reader 
of average intelligence not initiated into the traditional 
way of understanding Upanisadic teaching, is apt to sup¬ 
pose that this statement implies that there is possibly an 
affirmative description of Turiya as contrasted with a 
negative one. With due respect to a thinker, contact with 
whom has helped me in no small measure to understand 
the rational cast of Upanisadic teaching, I have to say 
that this interpretation of Vedantic negation is not quite 
correct ; no negation objectifies Turiya or Reality , not 
only because the latter is by nature not objectifiable, but 
also because the function of Sastraic teaching has nothing 
to do with the Secondless Atman. As Sankara remarks, 
(tarer% WTO:, ^itcl l> “The function of the 

Sruti is to remove duality and not to affirm something 
about non-duality, for that would be a contradiction in 
terms” (GK Bh. 2-32). The fact is that negation of the 
superimposed is the only way to direct the attention of 
the seekers towards Turiya. Turiya is the self-evident, 
inmost Se!£ and no description, definition or proof of its 
existence is needed. Being self-effulgent it demands no 
knowledge to throw light upon it and to make it known, 
nor is it possible to objectify it by any knowledge either. 
To know it, is only to intuit it. Its very nature therefore, 
desiderates the removal of the intercepting superimposi¬ 
tions on it, to wipe out the constructs of Avidya and 
nothing more for making it known. 
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Sankara makes this point quite clear when he says 
that the Sruti employs this device of negation exclusively 
because (1) Turfy a has no specific features which could 
be described by words <TFT ’STO- 

i) and because (2) the Sruti proposes to 
remove the super-imposition of the states which are the 
constructs of Avidya and to emphasize the fact that the 
very Atman in the three states is Turfy a who is really 
free from the states. This is similar to the method of 
removing the false imaginations like the rope-snake with 
a view to intimating the true nature of the rope. (TTOffi?- 

i) That the negations are simple nega¬ 
tions and by no means descriptions of Turfya himself, is 
further made clear by Sankara when he draws our atten¬ 
tion to the psychological fact that simultaneously with the 
dispersal of the false ascriptions such as inward con¬ 
sciousness (dreaming) with regard to the nature of Turiya, 
the seeker himself ceases to be an enquirer of truth, and 
all distinction of the knower, knowledge and the know- 
able vani$es 1). 

It is not, however, by the sheer force of scriptural 
authority that these negations determine the illusory na¬ 
ture of the states and the experiences incidental to these 
states. They are ascertained to be unreal because experi¬ 
ence of each state absolutely cancels the existence of the 
other two. Each of them is real in its own place and 
degree, as Bradley would say, but no one state or its 
consciousness can lay claim to a higher degree of reality 
any more than the rope-snake, or the streak of water or 
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any other imagined appearance can claim the reality of 
its substrate, the real rope. Atman as Pure Consciousness, 
however, persists throughout amidst their appearance and 


disappearance and is therefore, the only Real < 


<«cii<irdoi 


i 


In the light of the conclusions we have arrived at 
in connection with Turiya - the fourth or the real nature 
of Brahman as our Self - the author’s treatment of the 
syllable Aum seems to need some slight amendment like¬ 
wise. For, while his categorical statement that Aum is ‘a 
symbol’ of Reality intended for ‘meditation’ is quite 
justifiable in the context of the Upasana section of 
Upanisads, as is the.case for instance in the Prasna, 
chapter V, where it is expressly enjoined that it should 
be meditated upon the same cannot 

be supposed to apply to Vedantic texts where Aum is 
declared to be Reality itself free from all marks charac¬ 
terizing a symbol. Aum is here no more a symbol than 
Turiya himself is one. In fact the Upanisad in its last 
Mantra emphasizes the absolute indentity of Aum with 
Atman. Compare this description of Aum with that of 
Turiya ^ ’fr v RTcT* W ....) and that we have 

already discussed. It is an exact counterpart of the latter 
in that it uses negations alone to acquaint us with the 
nature of Aum. This Aum is without the elements (A, U 


and M ; it is no objective phenomenon and so 

beyond empirical treatment since it is beyond all speech 
and thought (sroqc^f:) ; a ll multiplicity of words denot- 
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ing waking and dream phenomenon are absent there 
in the same way as Turiya is above all the 
plurality of states. In fact this Aum is really Atman and 
nothing else aifoK 3TTc*ta). Can this be a description 
of a ‘syllable for meditation ?’ 

Why does the Upanisad call Reality by two names 
Aum and Brahman ? Is it not a wasteful repetition ? 
Sankara’s reply to this is as follows : What was first 
described from the standpoint of the named, has been 
again described from the standpoint of the name, to tell 
us that both the name and the named are essentially 
identical (srfroFT Hmnto 

l). And this teaching of identity 
is for the purpose of leading the seeker to the intuition 
of that Brahman which is beyond both by the simulta¬ 
neous merging of both the name and the named 



W ffcT I). It must be now clear how the Method 

of Avasthas is really a sub-variety of the Adhyardpa- 
Apavada method. For, here as elsewhere, the presumption 
in the beginning that Atman really passes from state to 
state is only a device used for determining the true nature 
of the self as Turiya who is absolutely free from the taint 
of Avasthas. When the Sruti uses the negation-method 
and declares that secondless Atman or Turiya is neither 
inwardly conscious nor outwardly conscious, it does not 
imply that the dreaming self or the waking self is district 
from the former. It only intends to point out that all these 
seeming seifs are essentially identical with the Turiya . 
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Indeed, our author himself is vividly conscious of this 
truth when he writes, “This trinity (of Avasthas) is one 
in fact. Waking cannot be separated from the Pure Con¬ 
sciousness commonly looked upon as sleep, nor dream. 
All these are essentially one, ever one and identical”. 

I had a mind to-discuss two more points in this 
connection - the method of the five sheaths (Pancakosas) 
as interpreted in the chapter (XV) on Solipsism, and the 
theory of Maya as presented in this work (in chapter XIII 
and elsewhere). I wanted to show how, with a slight 
amendment, the Pancakosa Method could have been brought 
in line with Sankara’s procedure with regard to the 
Avasthaic method, and also how Sri Iyer’s treatment of 
Maya was rather a blend of Sankara’s and post-Sankaras’ 
views such as we find in the Pancadasi. But these ‘In¬ 
troductory Remarks’ have already occupied a larger space 
than allowable. What little I have written is, I hope, 
sufficient to indicate that I regard the present work as the 
only one yet written so exhaustively on the subject of 
Avasthas . It is really a pity that it has been allowed to 
remain out of print for so long a time. 




I. THE KENA UPANISAD 

(Prefatory remarks) 

The Teaching of The Upanisad 

Kena is the second of the series of smaller Upanisads 
which I have edited with notes for publication by the 
Adhyatma Prakasha Karyalaya. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it directly invites our attention to the Vedantic 
doctrine of the Universal Witnessing Principle which is 
the one real Self of us all. 

The Upanisad tells us that, while this Self or Brahman 
can never be perceived by the senses or represented by 
the intellect, it can nevertheless be intuited as our imme¬ 
diate essence quite other than all that is known or un¬ 
known to us. Brahman readily lends Itself to be made an 
object of meditation by Its devotees, but this circumstance 
should not justify any one to consider It as really an 
object of sense or intellect. It. is rather that metaphysical 
presence which quickens and enkindles all our instru¬ 
ments of knowledge so as to enable them to throw any 
light upon their objects. If we could but attend to It 
introspectively, we could intuit It as the eternal Witness¬ 
ing Effulgence, each time we are aware of any external 
object. This, knowledge, the Upanisad claims, enables the 
aspirant to realise himself as identical with that Brahman, 
his own inalienable and eternal immortality. 
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Sankara’s Bhasya and the Gloss thereon 

Unlike the other Upanisads, Kena has two commen¬ 
taries both ascribed to the famous Sri Sankaracarya. For 
reasons stated in the Samskrta Introduction, I have come 
to the conclusion that the so-called Vakya Bhasya, cannot 
have been from the pen of the same author that wrote 
the other commentary. How far my argument is admis¬ 
sible, I leave the critical reader to judge. 

The glossator on Bhasyas has been generally iden¬ 
tified with Anaiidagiri that has explained Sankara’s Bhasyas 
on the other classical Upanisads as well as on Sutra 
Bhasya. I have stated my reasons as to why I demur to 
this acquiescence also. In any case, this glossator has not, 
to my mind, done full justice to many a passage in 
Bhasya. I have therefore ventured to offer these notes of 
my own, explaining at fuller length, many points that 
would otherwise remain obscure. Students who use the 
notes should be able to see how far I have been success¬ 
ful in this attempt. 


II. KATHAKA UPANISAD 

(Introduction) 

The Place of the Upanisad 

The Katha Upanisad has to be inferred as belonging 
to the Kathaka recension of the Krsna Yajurveda, merely 
on the strength of the title it bears. For we do not find 
any followers of that branch, who are actually reciting it 
nowadays. The relation of the Upanisad to the other 
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portions of that recension of the Veda, has not been 
indicated by any commentator on the Upani$ad. Sankara, 
in particular, affords no clue whatever either in his In¬ 
troduction or in the body of his BhSgya, which may lead 
one to determine the place of the Upani$ad. The incom¬ 
plete nature of the published portion of the Kityhaka 
portion, adds to our difficulty, for while the Samhita of 
die recension has been printed both in Germany and in 
our own country, its Brahmana portion has not yet been 
accessible to scholars. 

It is a source of some solace, therefore, to find that 
a portion of the Upani§ad, the dialogue between Yama 
and Naciketas, has its counter-part in the Taittinya 
Brahmana, and a sort of redaction in the MahSbhSrata. 
The story as found in the latter, has been given in detail 
in the Samskjta Introduction. It will be seen that the 
narrative there, has little or nothing in common with the 
Upani$a& The incident of Naciketas being cursed by his 
wrathful father to see Yama, is not in connection with a 
sacrifice. Yama sends him back to life after showing him 
the various heavenly worlds which righteous men attain, 
especially the L8ka which the gift of cows ensures. The 
version in the Taittinya bears more points of resem¬ 
blance. The third boon granted by Yama, however, the 
knowledge of die Highest Brahman transcending die sphere 
of all religious works, is conspicuous by its absence there. 
The relevant portion with SSya^a’s BhS$ya, has been 
appended to the present edition of the Upani$ad for the 
convenience of the reader. 

What has become of the Kafhaka Br ahmana, is yet 
wrapped up in mystery. Patadjali, in his great commen- 
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tary on Panini (4-3-101), remarks that ‘The Kathaka and 
the Kalapaka are being recited in every village.* And yet 
the Brahmana of that widely studied Veda, has been fated 
to be thrown into the limbo of oblivion ! A portion of 
the Taittiriya Brahmana, the third Astaka, contains a 
portion - from the tenth PraSna onwards - which the 
present day traditional reciters style ‘the Kathaka.’ It is 
note-worthy that the first two Astakas of the Brahmana 
contain only eight PraSnas, whereas the third alone com¬ 
prises twelve, thus rendering its title Astaka (octad) a 
misnomer. Can it be, that, as the Kathaka fell into more 
and more disuse, the followers of the Taittiriya appropri¬ 
ated this portion of it, out of affection for a version of 
their own Sakha ? 

The Teaching of the Upanisad 

In his Introduction to the Bhasya, Sankara calls 
both the Agni-vidya (knowledge of Virat or Lower 
Brahman) and the knowledge of Brahman transcending all 
religious works, by the name of ‘Upanisad*. It is obvious, 
however, by his introductory observations on the twenti¬ 
eth Mantra of the first Valli, that he regards the knowl¬ 
edge of the Higher Brahman as pre-eminently ‘The 
Upanisad*. The innate ignorance of the nature of super¬ 
imposition of the notions of action, instruments of action, 
and the fruits of action’, he says, ‘has got to be destroyed 
by the knowledge of the identity of Brahman and Atman 
to be treated of in the sequel* (23) 1 . 

1. Single figures thus enclosed in brackets refer to the number 
of the paragraph in the Bha$ya. 
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The Doctrine of Conjunction of Rites And Knowledge Not 
Discussed 

Safikara has not entered here into a lengthy discus¬ 
sion of the demerits of the doctrine of the conjunction of 
rites and knowledge as a means to liberation, for the 
obvious reason that the doctrine is ruled out by the very 
nature of the third question .propounded by Naciketas. He 
requests Yama to enlighten him as to the nature of 
Reality which is beyond all religious works, and Yama’s 
answer to it forms the main theme of this Upanisad. 

Avidya and Maya 


In an important passage (1-1-20) which we have 
already referred to, Sankara describes Avidya as the seed 
of Samsara of transmigration duuqtatq) ; 


and in commenting on the expression (1- 

3-11) ‘the Avyakta is greater than the Mahat’ , he de¬ 
scribes Avyakta also as the ‘seed’ of the world (ajoqw 




while in explain¬ 


ing TjjStsscRT ^ (1-3-12) ‘this hidden Atman does not 

shine forth’, he says that Atman is ‘enveloped in Avidya 
Maya’ (^: 3?fasn*OT^r:). Putting these 

statements together, some have drawn the corollary that 
Avidya and Maya are perfectly indentical, and hence it 
is. womg to make any distinction between them in Sankara’s 
Vedanta. 


A close examination of the Sutra-Bhasya, however, 
reveals that Avidya is false-knowledge 
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‘3WRTt 

‘Phhimchh^h:’ Int. S. B.), whereas Maya is something 
objective, falsely imagined by Avidya to exist 

.... iiraT, S. B. 2-1-14). In his 

commentation of the Sutra devoted to the elucidation of 
the connotation of the term Avyakta (S. B. 1-4-3), Sankara 
gives two alternative interpretations, one treating it as the 
objective M3ya and the other as the subjective Avidya or 
ignorance, thus disclosing that he does not identify the 
two concepts. Hence I have explained the passage treating 
of wwiRwidH (1-1-20) as meaning that the innate igno¬ 
rance of man, is responsible for all the evils of mundane 
life, while the passage on Avyakta (1-3-11), I have 
intrepreted to describe the seed or material cause of the 
world (U«ta WRtt in conformity with the 

Bfhadarai^yaka (1-4-7) and the Sutra-Bhasya (2-1-14) 
already cited. AmarakoSa, the dictionary of Samskrta syn¬ 
onyms, (%jpf 'affanp is favourable to either interpre¬ 
tation and so, the context alone can justify the meaning 
we choose. Again the Bhasya (1-3-12) which describes 
Atman as enveloped in Avidya-Maya, I have taken to 
mean that the Self, appears, as the individual soul, to be 
enveloped by the conditioning adjuncts such as the organs 
of sight or hearing which, in reality, are the products of 
Maya, the figment of Avidya. The critical reader alone 
can judge as to which of the two views - the one 
identifying Avidya and Maya, and the other, distinguish¬ 
ing them as subjective and objective - appeals to him as 
being consistent with the spirit of Sankara’s Bhasya. 
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Agama and Tarka 

There are two words which, just like Avidya and 
Maya, are liable to be misunderstood. Some have taken 
‘Agama* invariably to mean Sruti or Revelation, and they 
believe that Sruti is to be entirely relied upon as the only 
means of acquiring Vedantic knowledge while ‘Tarka* or 
reason is to be altogether eschewed in the case of Brahman, 
since the Sruti expressly decjares that the knowledge of 
Brahman cannot be attained through ratiocination. But 
this view does not seem to fit in with the spirit of 
Sankara’s commentary, since we find in the Bha$ya as 
well as in the Upanisad itself, a good deal of reasoning 
employed. Sankara’s actual position in this matter can be 
gathered from his comment on the verse .... (1- 

2-9). “This knowledge of Atman is not to be attained 
through ratiocination or mere reasoning based upon one’s 
own guessing ; nor can it be sublated by that reasoning*’(^Nr 
Cl3i u l T TTFPJffaT i t t 

SKioqi). “A mere speculator without the aid of Agama 
(dlfW) 1% avers whatever his own intellect has 

devised. Hence this knowledge is to be got only through 
some one else than the dialectician, through an Acarya 
conversant with Agama”. (37) 

The ‘Agama’ here referred to, is the traditional 
method of teaching, which consists in the annulment, by 
reasoning, of the alien properties superimposed upon the 
Self by Avidya, or innate ignorance. For this purpose, the 
line of reasoning suggested by the Sruti is to be preferred 
to dry ratiocination, since the former is based upon* uni¬ 
versal experience. Examples of such Vedic reasoning. 
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have been extracted from the body of the Upanisad, (1- 
3-10, 11, 12, ; 2-1-3 ; 2-1-4 ; 2-2-1) and adduced in the 
Sarnskrta Introduction. It will be readily seen that these 
are no mere syllogisms of the logician, but rather helps 
to the seeker in rendering Upanisadic teaching more and 
more intelligible by dissociating it from super-imposed 
elements. 

Yoga and Jnana 

In this Upanisad is to be found a certain Yoga 
taught once in the body of the work sfftt 

1-2-12), and again at the conclusion (fqai^cU ^ 2- 

3-18) as necessary for the knowledge of Atman. Now, 
what is the place of this Yoga in Sankara’s system ? 
There is a belief in certain quarters that Atman cannot be 
known fully through attending to Vedic teaching alone, 
unless one attains direct realization (’STTSfT^R) through the 
practice of Yoga. I have examined this view at some 
length in the Sarnskrta Introduction and conclusively shown 
that, according to Sankara, the doctrine of the so-called 
realization after knowledge, is untenable, inasmuch as 
Atman is for ever self-revealed, and never remote or 
obscured by anything other than ignorance. I have also 
drawn attention to the fact that Sankara teaches that a 
few gifted souls can and do realize their identity with 
Brahman through Upanisadic teaching alone (^$5^4 S. 
B. 4-1-2), while for the rest of the aspirants who are not 
sufficiently introvert, the Adhyatma Yoga or the art of 
withdrawing the senses and staying the mind on the Sel£ 
may be necessary before intuiting the real Atman. 
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Liberation 

With regard to final liberation from all bondage, the 
prevalent notion is that liberation in the present life is 
only secondary since there remains a residue of Avidya 
until the mortal coil is shuffled off. The Samskrta Intro¬ 
duction shows the untenability of this view also. Sankara, 
no doubt, admits a gradual liberation in the case of the 
devotees of the Lower Brahman (109), but for .those 
whose ignorance, desires and Karma are altogether de¬ 
stroyed simultaneously with the dawn of knowledge, 
Jlvanmukti or liberation while yet living (#*) is an 
undeniable fact (80). Videha-Mukti or liberation after 
disembodiment is only figuratively called liberation, merely 
because the enlightened souls no more take on a fresh 
body CJT: TfiX ^ I). 

Conclusion 

Sankara’s system is thus seen to be quite dissimilar 
to any other DarSana in that (1) unlike the Karma- 
Mlmamsakas and other Vedantins who rely on the author¬ 
ity of the Vedas, he holds that Sruti is a PramSna not 
merely on the score of its being the Veda, but because 
it leads to immediate experience of the truth it teaches ; 
(2) unlike the Buddhistic Nihilists who declare the whole 
universe to be essenceless (fPCTn?), he maintains that 
there is one Reality which serves as the ground of all else 
which is super-imposed upon it; (3) unlike the SSnkhyas 
and others who rely on cold ratiocination alone as the 
primary source of knowledge of the ultimate cause of the 
world, he appeals to the Vedic line of reasoning which 
rests upon verifiable experience at every step ; and (4) 
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unlike the followers of Pataiijali and others who teach the 
practice of Y5ga as the sine qua non for attaining and 
resting in the true nature of the individual self, he makes 
use of the Adhyatma Yoga only as a means to turn the 
mind inward by dissolving all unreal elements into the 
only Self which is the ground of all apparent phenomena. 

The Notes on the Upani§ad 

This small Upanisad contains many a gem of spiri¬ 
tual teaching which Sankara’s Bha$ya has brought to 
light. I have, therefore, edited it with the same care that 
has been taken with regard to the Kena and the Mundaka. 

For my notes on this Upanisad, as elsewhere, I have 
depended upon Sankara himself rather than the glossators. 
Neither Anandagiri nor Balagopalendra-Yatindra can be 
trusted as safe guides throughout, since they are both very 
recent writers as shown in the Samskrta Introduction. 


in. THE MUNDAKA UPANISAD 
(Prefaratory Remarks) 

The Teaching of the Upanisad 

This is the third of the series of smaller Upani§ads 
edited by me for publication by the Adhyatma Prakasha 
KarySlaya. 

The special features embodied in its teaching are (1) 
The dismissal of Karma and Upasana after a brief notice 
as belonging to ‘the lower doctrine’ (3M fa3T) not con¬ 
ducive to immediate release ; (2) The tracing of the entire 
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universe to its original source, the Indestructible (3TW^) 
as the First Causeless Cause of all, and hence concluding 
that the only reality underlying all phenomena, is that 
eternal Brahman, really free from all attributes ; (3) 
giving important directions, moral as well as spiritual, to 
such aspirants as desire to intuit that Reality ; and finally, 
(4) showing how this Higher Wisdom enables one to 
realize one’s eternal identity with Brahman in this very 
life. 

Sankara’s Bha$ya and the Gloss thereon 

Sankara has, in his inimitable style, shown how this 
teaching is essentially in consonance with that of all ^ther 
main Upanisads. I have attempted to amplify his views 
in my Notes by references to other Bhasyas of that great 
teacher, in order to strengthen the conviction of the 
student as to the uniformity of all Vedantic Revelation. 

The Glossator on the Bhasya, generally known as 
Anandagiri, must be distinguished from his namesake 
who has explained the Brhadaranyaka or the Sutra Bhasya ; 
for he believes in the doctrine of many souls 
vide Gloss on Bhasya 1-2-1 of the Upanisad) while the 
other Anandagiri upholds the doctrine of a Single Indi¬ 
vidual Soul. Being a recent writer on Vedanta, he has 
naturally read many a tenet from the later schools of sub¬ 
commentaries into the Bha$ya, which circumstance has 
rendered many passages un-intelligible to students of 
Sankara. It is hoped that the Notes now offered will 
throw some light upon such intricate parts of the Bhasya. 
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IV. THE TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD, 
SIKSAVALLI 
(Introduction) 

The Importance of the Upanisad 

The Taittiriya occupies an important position among 
the Upanisads on which Sri Sankaracarya has chosen to 
write his famous commentaries, technically called Bhasyas 
in Samskrta. While it is of meduim size in extent, it 
contains all the important doctrines of Vedanta more 
succinctly, and perhaps, more systematically set forth than 
in any other Upanisad of similar or smaller size. It is also 
one of the very few Upani§ads whose relation with the 
antecedent and subsequent portions of the recension of 
the particular Veda to which they pertain, can be deter¬ 
mined without difficulty, so that the development of 
Vedic thought, can be traced from the Samhita down to 
the Upanisad. Moreover it has a living interest for the 
numerous followers of the Taittiriya Recension 1 of Krsna 
Yajurveda, as they can still find pious Brahmins in South 
.India, reciting it with proper accent and intonation. 

The Teaching of the Upanisad 

The central aim of die Upanisad, is to explain how 
every qualified student can, by the method of discrimi¬ 
nating the five Kosas or sheaths enveloping Atman, re- 

1. This recension is so named most probably because Tittiri was the 
first Rsi to present it in its traditional form. The Puranas, however 
have a different story to tell in this connection. When sage Yajnavalkya 
vomitted out the Yajurveda at the bidding of his wrathful teacher, 
we are told, certain pious R$is anxious to secure text, assumed the 
form of Tittiri birds and sucked it up. Hence the name. 
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alize Brahman or Reality underlying all phenomena, as 
his very self. As the revelation of this method, is covered 
by the next two chapters, to be expatiated on by the 
present writer in an elaborate commentary on the Bhasya, 
the first chapter alone, generally known as the Slksavalli, 
is being separately presented now to the reader, as con¬ 
taining preparatory discipline necessary for a genuine 
aspirant wishing to enter upon that study. 

Special features of Sankara’s Bhasya 

1. As explained in the Bhasya, the three chapters of 
this Upanisad form one whole containing the doctrine of 
Brahmavidya, which by dispelling Avidya or Nescience 
of the true nature of Atman, enables an aspirant to realize 
and rest for ever in his own Self On account of the 
numerous Upasanas or Meditations taught in the first 
chapter, however, one is apt to lose sight of this main 
theme, and jump to the conclusion that the Upanisad 
solely treats of Meditation on Brahman, which is to fru¬ 
ctify in the attainment of Brahman only after the practician 
has shuffled off this mortal coil of a body. Many 
Bhasyakaras, antecedent and subsequent to Sankara, have 
actually taken up this position, and have argued that the 
frequent reference to Karma or ritual, is in their favour 
since meditation and not Jnana as advocated by Sankara, 
is compatible with the practice of Karma. And some 
followers of the Mimamsa, have gone to the length of 
maintaining that Karma alone as taught in the previous 
Kanda of the Vedas, conduces to final liberation, the 
portion treating Brahma-vidya being, in their opinion, 
Arthavada or merely eulogistic statement to be explained 
somehow as being subservient to Karma. 
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Sankara has, in his Introduction and Supplement to 
his BhSsya on the Slk$avalli, considered all possible al¬ 
ternative interpretations of the Vedic Teaching with re¬ 
gard to the means to Moksa, and after a careful, and 
thorough sifting of the various evidences, arrives at the 
irresistible conclusion that, VidyS or knowledge of Brah¬ 
man as he conceives is the sole means to final liberation, 
since all bondage is due to the ignorance of the true 
nature of the Self as Brahman. As the beginner is likely 
to miss the train of thought in the BhSsya owing to 
certain repetitions and the double meaning assigned to the 
term Vidya, I have tried to restate the chief points of the 
argument in the Samskjta Introduction. It is hoped that 
the usefulness of this analysis of the BhSsya will be 
appreciated by the critical student 

2. In the course of the aforesaid argument, Sankara 
has pointed out a forcible position that nothing produced 
by effort can be eternal, and hence Mok$a being eternal, 
cannot be the effect of either Karma, or Upasana or both 
combined. At this stage the opponent urges that even 
what is produced might well be permanent on the strength 
of a Vedic statement to that effect Sankara now brings 
forward the clinching argument (Para. 62) that a Vedic 
Text is only a revealer of an existent fact and not a 
creator of something that is not already there . Indeed, not 
even a hundred texts can produce something eternal, nor 
make anything produced imperishable. Here is a principle 
of exegesis unrecognised by any other Vedantic school. 
Even Post-Sankara VedSntins of the Advaitic School appear 
to ignore this fundamental axiom when they appeal to 
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6ruti as the highest tribunal on certain controverted pos¬ 
tulates in the face of reason based on universal experi¬ 
ence. 

3. Another important piece of argument in the Bha$ya, 
though not of much interest to the lay reader, is seen in 
the exposure of the material fallacy of the scholastic, 
whose fantasy raises even non-existence to the rank of a 
positive entity, and attributes quality, number and causal 
relation to that figment. In the present BhSsya, the Karma 
MimSmsaka takes shelter under this fallacy when he 
argues (Para. 8) that Moksa can well be a negative like 
the Pradhvamsa-Abhava or non-exi stance after destruc¬ 
tion, and yet be produced like it. Sankara shatters this 
logic-chopping by pointing out that it is only a construction 
of imagination to believe that non-existence is produced 
since non-existence does not allow, like a positive entity, 
of any attribute or act being ascribed to it and hence is 
devoid of all distinctions - such as previous non-exist¬ 
ence, mutual non-existence or non-existence after destruc¬ 
tion. For if it were to have attributes, it would be a 
positive entity and no longer non-existence. 

4. There are -a few more features of the BhSsya to 
which full justice cannot be done before the study of the 
Upani§ad as a whole is completed. They have therefore 
been held over for consideration in the Introduction to the 
Bha$ya on AnandSvalli and Bhpguvalli. 

Sources for Notes 

In the preparation of my Notes on the BhSsya, I 
have of course frequently consulted Anandagiri’s Gloss, 
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SureSvara’s Vartikas and Sayana’s Bhasya as being the 
only authoritative writings available on the subject. I have 
depended, however, more on Sankara’s own statements in 
his other Bha§yas, whenever these sources seemed to be 
in conflict with one another, or what is more serious, 
with Sankara himself. Anandagiri commonly but errone¬ 
ously believed to be the direct disciple of Sankara, is, as 
has been shown in the Samskrta Introduction, a very 
recent writer since he expressly refers to works like 
Tattvaloka and Prakatartha. He mixes up Post-Sahkarite 
doctrines with genuine Sankara teachings so much so, 
that I have had to guard the student against some of his 
opinions unsupported or even rejected by the Bhasya. 
Suresvara is very brief in his Vartika and seems to 
merely summarize the Bhasya on the Siksavalli. Sayana, 
on the other hand, is so elaborate that the ordinary 
student scarcely sees the wood for the trees, and derives 
very little help in understanding some of Sankara’s terse 
and pithy statements. In these circumstances, I have tried 
to clarify most of the difficult points in die Bhasya solely 
on the strength of the parallel passages elsewhere in 
Sankara’s other Bhasyas. This accounts for the numerous 
citations from his other works interspersed throughout the 
Notes. How far I have succeeded in this attempt, the 
critical reader alone is to judge. For myself, I regard this 
editing work more as a piece of service and devotion to 
the holy feet of that revered Teacher. 
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V. THE TAITTIRiYA UPANISAD 
ANANDAVALLI - BHRGUVALLl 
(Introduction) 

General observations on the scope and tenor of the 
Upanisad, will be found in the Introduction to Siksavalli. 
We shall now enter upon the central theme of Upanisad 
as taught in Anandavalli and Bhrguvalli, which together 
form a composite whole. 

The Relation between the Two Parts of the Upanisad 

From Sankara’s introductory remarks on Siksa (pp. 
2, 3) as well as Anandavalli (para 3, p.7), we learn that 
while Brahmavidya is actually begun in Siksavalli alone, 
it is still merely Upasana (meditation) of the conditioned 
Brahman that is attempted there. That teaching necessarily 
presumes the distinction of Brahman and the devotee, 
who is to reach Brahman only after shuffling off this 
mortal coil. Now, all this is within the sphere of Avidya 
(ignorance) of the Pure Brahman, and therefore, the High¬ 
est Goal is not attained until one realises his absolute 
identity with Brahman after annihilating this nescience. It 
is only on this supposition that one can understand why, 
on exhausting all meditations whether exclusive of or 
conjoint with Karma, a distinct section like Anandavalli 
devoted solely to the pure knowledge of Brahman, be¬ 
comes necessary. 

Subject-matter of this portion 

We may now enter into details of the Upanisadic 
teaching as presented here. Brahman, is Reality, Con- 
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sciousness. Infinity (9) and Bliss (97) 1 . Whoever realises 
It as one’s own Self, has no cause of fear at all, since 
he abides for ever in that secondless Brahman (67) be¬ 
yond the pale of fear. And Tapas (contracting of all the 
organs of knowledge) is the one indispensable means to 
this knowledge (94). 

There are a few Upasanas enjoined in both Ananda- 
valli and Bhjrguvalll, but they are meant only for medi¬ 
ocre aspirants. The main trend of the teaching, however, 
is unbroken even* while these Upasanas are interposed 
inasmuch as, they serve a useful purpose in pointing out 
the media of realization, or else in glorifying the knower 
of Brahman in order to eulogize the knowledge of Brahman, 
as explained at some length in the present commentary 
(93. pp. 3, 9, 342, 345). 

Brahman as the Cause 

There are three methods of approach adopted here 
to lead the aspirant to the intuition of Brahman. All of 
these may be comprehended under one heading - AdhyS- 
ropa-Apavada (the method of deliberate imputation and 
subsequent negation). This method consists in attributing 
certain characteristics to the featureless Brahman in order 
to fix the attention of the student on it, and then passing 
on to a higher point of view from which the assumed 
characteristic becomes sublated. The attribution itself is 
a concession to the empirical intellect, to enable it, to rise 
to the higher standpoint later on. 

The Modus operandi of the method, may be illus¬ 
trated by applying it to the notion of causality. The time- 

1. The references are to the paragraphs unless otherwise 
mentioned. 
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bound human intellect is inherently used to the notion of 
causality so much, that it demands a cause for the entire 
universe, naively forgetting that this relation, if kt all, can 
obtain within the universe, only between phenomena in 
time or place. The Upanisad, therefore, starts from a 
definition of Brahman as Reality, Consciousness and Infinity 
and declares outright, that even Akasa (ether, the primary 
element concomitant with time), is produced from Brahman. 
All creation, or rather evolution, is only a manifestation 
of Brahman, Paramatman, or God as the true Self of all. 
Who wills to become many, to become this manifold 
world. He Himself enters into the aggregate of the body 
and senses as Jiva - the supporter of senses - and trans¬ 
forms Himself into all that we see - gross and subtle, 
sentient and • non-sentient, real and unreal. Now, this is 
only for the purpose of pointing out that there can be 
nothing apart from Brahman, the effect being only the 
cause in another form. We thus arrive at the conclusion 
that Brahman is the only Reality, the only Consciousness, 
and is Infinity itself. Hence, there is no second to limit 
It. For all limitation is due tcr^pace, or time, or a second 
thing beside the one which it limits. But everything 
including time and space is produced from Brahman, is 
in fact an appearance super-imposed upon It, and, noth¬ 
ing, which is merely a construction of the mind, can 
possibly limit or otherwise affect its real substrate. And 
the individual soul being no other than Brahman Itself 
is only a seeming distinct on account of the superimposed 
adjunct, the mind (8-11, 50-. 64). According to Sankara, 
then, the Sruti apparently teaching creation, only purports 
to convince the inquirer of his identity with the non-dual 
Brahman which brooks no second. 
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The Method of Five Sheaths 

Again, the Sruti in the course of describing the 
evolution of Brahman into the universe, states that from 
the earth came plants, and from plants food, whence this 
human being. As related above, Br ahm an has Itself en¬ 
tered this human body and manifests Itself as Jiva with 
his various specific properties such as seeing, hearing, 
thinking and understanding. Now man generally looks 
upon himself as a body, though he is daily aware of the 
vital force, mind, and understanding also as a part of 
himself. The Sruti therefore, starts from this false Atman 
(or body) as the most familiar man and takes the enquirer 
to the real Atman or Brahman, step by step, through 
Pranamaya, Manomaya and Vijnanamaya selves, each 
subtler than the previous one, each pervading all the 
previous Kosas or sheaths, and hence more entitled to be 
considered as one’s own self. In each case, however, the 
Sruti also broadens his ordinary outlook. Thus it identi¬ 
fies the Annamaya with the Cosmic Virat, the Pranamaya 
with the Cosmic Siitratma, and the Manomaya with 
Hiranyagarbha as Vedatma, while it identifies the Vijnana¬ 
maya with Hiranyagarbha, the cosmic Buddhyatma, till at 
last even the Anandamaya or enjoying self is transcended 
and Brahman as the real self of all is realised as such 
(24, 25-44, 45). 

Here too, the Sruti does not mean to aver that there 
are actually five different KoSas like scabbards covering 
a sword - each literally enclosed within the next one. All 
KoSas are really super-impositions of Avidya, the only 
Reality being Brahman. Only each successive Kosa being 
subtler than the preceding one, claims to be more entitled 
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to be regarded as the real Self, as the enquirer looks 
deeper and deeper. 

Proofs for the Existence of Brahman 

Brahman described as ‘the tail and support of 
Anandamaya’ being divested of all conditions, and having 
no characterizing features whatever, is likely to be con¬ 
sidered as altogether nonexistent. Man is so habituated to 
look upon his body, senses or mind as his own real S$lf, 
that he might be inclined to think that after all Brahman 
which the Sruti postulates as the real Self of all, might 
be ho more than an abstraction, since nothing whatever 
remains as a residue after the elimination of the 
physiological, psychical, intellectual and ethical constitu¬ 
ents of the human being. The Sruti, therefore, offers 
some proofs, or rather persuasive suggestions, to lead him 
to the intuition of the Real Self. The fact that the world 
demands *a cause or reality underlying it, that there is an 
individual self inclosed within each mind which an intro¬ 
vert person recognizes as his true Self, that the*phenom- 
ena of real and apparent names and forms as well as of 
sentient and insentient beings, desiderate some real basis, 
that virtue is universally believed to be ultimately're¬ 
warded, that all beings strive with the fervent hope of 
attaining worldly pleasure and with a firm belief in a 
fountainhead of joy and the fact that some highly devel¬ 
oped souls are seen to be altogether free from fear while 
the rest are invariably inspired with fear, one should 
conclude that there is Brahman or Reality which alone 
could satisfactorily account for these data of experience 
(51, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66). 
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While these are by no means proofs in the logical 
sense of the term, they do arrest our attention and direct 
us towards Brahman which is our true Self. It is clear 
that we can neither prove nor disprove the existence of 
our own Self, since it is the very basis of thought which 
we utilise for proving or disproving anything, and no 
body can shake off his own Self, try as we may. And 
the secondless Brahman as our Self, says the Sruti, is 
imperceptible, formless, undefinable, not requiring another 
support, and as such, one who abides in It, is surely 
established in absolute fearlessness (67). 

Trail of Brahmananda 

Anandavalli is appropriately so named on account 
of its revealing the unexcelled, featureless, and secondless 
bliss called Brahmananda. The Sruti describes Ananda 
(pleasure) as the central part of Anandamaya as body. 
And Sankara says : 

“Ananda or worldly pleasure, is really Brahman, 
which manifests itself in a particular modification of the 
mind whenever one’s son, friend or other object of desire, 
is presented by virtue of good Karma. This is known in 
ordinary life as ‘sensual pleasure’. This pleasure is mo¬ 
mentary, because the Karma which gives rise to the 
particular mood of the mind, is unstable. As the mind is 
more and more freed from sullying impressions by the 
practice of concentration, meditation, chastity and rever¬ 
ential faith which dispel the darkening Tamas, it becomes 
more and more clear and transparent, and the pleasure 
amplified to that extent” (94). 
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Thus we learn that Brahmananda or Divine Bliss 
itself, assumes the guise of worldly pleasure owing to 
:oncomitant conditions. That is why the §ruti says “Who 
:ould be active and who could breath, if there were not 
this Bliss in Akasa ?” implying thereby that all human 
activities really aim at the attainment of this bliss (65), 
And it is for this reason, too that the highest type of 
worldly , happiness, attained through external and internal 
practices, is pointed out here, to enable us to trace this 
Supreme Bliss. Sankara observes : 

“As consciousness is more and more screened by 
ignorance and as ignorance becomes more and more 
intense, a particle of the Highest Bliss itself becomes the 
unstable worldly pleasure experienced by Brahma and 
other beings downward in the measure of their Karma, 
meditation and the external 'means available. This same 
Bliss is experienced in greater and greater degrees by 
Manusvas, Gandharvas and other beings in the higher 
planes according as Avidya, desire and Karma decrease, 
till the highest point is reached in the bliss of Brahman. 
When, on the other hand, distinction of subject and object 
is blotted out by Vidya, it becomes the Natural Bliss, 
perfectly uniform and non-dual” (71). 

It will be observed that here, as elsewhere, Avidya 
is radically responsible for the apparent distinction of the 
Divine and the mundane. The difference between Brahma¬ 
nanda and worldly pleasures, degrees of worldly happi¬ 
ness and its impermanence - are all creations of Avidya. 
Just as the removal of this veil of ignorance by knowl¬ 
edge, results in the realization of Brahman untainted by 
the manifold universe, and in the absolute identity of 
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Brahman and Jiva untinged with KoSas - or rather, just 
as the universe and individual self enveloped by KoSas 
lose^ their self-identity in, and reveal their eternally real 
nature as Brahman - so also all worldly happiness with 
its apparently various degrees, is seen to merge its self- 
identity in Brahmananda or Pure Bliss without any dis¬ 
tinction of subject and object Sankara here quotes a Sruti 
Text : ‘It is of this Bliss, verily that other beings enjoy 
a part’. (Br. 4-3-32). He compares these particles pf 
Bliss-particles only as seen by ignorance to drops of sea- 
spray implying thereby that worldly pleasures are for ever 
one with Brahmananda which is intensively Brahman 
Itself (75). 

Reward of Knowledge 

Whoever succeeds in identifying the five Kosas 
with the corresponding macro-cosmic Upadhis of Brahman 
and melting each preceding Ko§a-self in the succeeding 
one by realizing it as a more subtle, more pervasive and 
as such more entitled to be regarded as the true Self, 
finally intuits Brahman as his very Self. He has abso¬ 
lutely nothing to be afraid of, for he verily becomes 
Brahman Itself, simultaneously with the dawn of such 
intuition (98). He need no more fear the consequences of 
omitting any good deed or committing a bad one. For in 
his eyes both the good and the bad have been sublimated 
and are now indistinguishable f*om his own Self (88). No 
desires remain for him unfulfilled ; for desires too, have 
now melted into Atman. It is only adopting the common 
parlance that the Sruti sings his praise when it declares 
that he. can assume all forms and enjoy desired objects 
in whatever worlds they may happen to exist (110). 
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Knowledge and Ignorance 

Thus, according to Sankara, the process of the one 
Brahman becoming the manifold universe, Brahman’s 
entering the body as a living soul, the soul’s introspection 
and discrimination of the five KoSas, and its final real¬ 
ization and rest in the Bliss of Brahman ineffable and 
incomprehensible, and beyond the pale of fear, these and 
other details belong to the province of AdhyarSpa or 
deliberate imputation only, merely intended as a device to 
make the teaching intelligible to the enquimg mind (86, 
90) ; for all duality is a figment of Avidya. One may 
convince oneself of this truth by turning one’s mind to 
the experience of deep sleep, where, in the absence of 
Avidya, no trace of duality is to be seen. It cannot be 
contended that non-experience of duality in that state, 
may itself be due to ignorance, just like the perception 
of the dual world in the other two states ; for, what we 
call sleep is the natural state of Atman not contingent on 
any extraneous factor (81). * 

In truth, however, neither knowledge nor igno¬ 
rance is a property of the Self, inasmuch as they are both 
objects of intuition, whereas the Self itself can never be 
objectified. They belong, therefore, to the category of 
names and forms, superimposed on the Self (83) like day 
and night that are naively imputed to the Sun. 

The Present Commentary 

The Bhasya on the Taittiriya Upanisad, though written 
in a very simple style, contains many such valuable 
thoughts often tersely put in aphoristic sentences demand¬ 
ing an elucidative commentary. There is available, no 
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doubt, the invaluable Vartika by SureSvaracarya the im¬ 
mediate disciple of Sankara, but it is in itself too brief 
for a beginner to understand all that is implied in it. 
Anandagiri’s Tika and Say ana’s elaborate Bhasya on 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, are, as observed in my Introduction 
to Siksavalli, often wide of the mark, and cannot be taken 
for safe guides on many a knotty point that puzzles the 
ordinary student of the Bhasya. 

Feeling therefore, that an explanatory commentary 
on the Bhasya, is still a desideratum, I have tried, in my 
humble way, to supply this want The procedure adopted 
here, is the same as in my ‘Mandukya Rahasya Vivrtih’, 
a complete explanation of the Bhasya in all its implica¬ 
tions from the beginning to tjie end in the order in which 
they occur, together with a critical review of objections 
to Sankara’s interpretation by recent writers belonging to 
other schools of Vedanta, so as to bring to the forefront 
the comparative excellence of Sankara’s system. 

For this purpose, I have relied upon Sankara’s other 
commentaries on thg, Prasthana Trayi or the Tripod of 
Vedanta (to wit : Upahisads, Bhagavadgita and Brahma- 
Sutras), Upadesha Sahasri of Sankara, Vartikas of SureSvara- 
carya, and Gaudapada’s famous Karikas, as my exclusive 
authorities for determining the traditional method and the 
cardinal doctrines of Vedanta. I have not hesitated to 
examine any errors of thought or interpretation in other 
cofiimentaries, which I deemed to be in clash with Sankara’s 
views ori points of importance. 
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VL BRAHMAVIDYARAHASYA-VIVRTIH 
(Introduction) 

The Title of the Work 

This book has been entitled Brahmavidyarahasya- 
vivrtih because it aims at revealing the true nature of 
Brahinavidya or the right knowledge of Brahman. Brah¬ 
man is, as most of us know, the Reality underlying all 
the phenomenal universe. All Upanisads, according to 
Sankara, purport to teach that Brahman alone as the real 
Self of the universe, and that each one of the individual 
selves in it is essentially identical with that Brahman. 

Brahman in Its Dual Aspect 

Before arriving at this ultimate conclusion of 
Upanisadic teaching, the interpreter of the texts has to 
surmount two seemingly formidable difficulties. In the 
first place he has to recognize that Brahman, which is in 
Itself void of all specific features (Nirvisesa) and there¬ 
fore, ineffable, is defined in positive terms (such as 
real, consciousness, bliss) as often as it is 

described negatively (e. g. Pt«txn* ‘9TRT PK<=iei 
partless, actionless, free from plurality, free from blemish, 
untainted). And in the second place he has to realize that 
Brahman is presented in two different aspects, viz, in a 
context where enquiry into Its real nature is in view, and 
in another context where meditation on Its nature is 
enjoined. In the former case. Brahman is called Para 
Brahman , higher Brahman ^and even while It* is taught 
through associating factors these are to be regarded only 
as devices employed for purposes of instruction and not 
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as actually appertaining to it. In the latter case it is Apara 
Brahman the lower Brahman and should be regarded as 
endowed with qualifying adjuncts and both Brahman and 
Its qualities must be supposed to have been recommended 
for meditation. Sankara has stated this in so many words 
when he observes : w asrtfsratarfa- 

^ l “Thus one 

and the same Brahman is taught in Upanisads as qualified 
by adjuncts to be regarded as belonging to It for the 
purpose of meditation, and as devoid of all associating 
factors when it is proposed to be known.” (S. Bh. 1-1- 
12, p. 35.) 

Inadmissible Interpretations of Vedanta 

Failure to discriminate these governing principles of 
interpretation, has misled some other BhasyakSras, nota¬ 
bly Ramanuja for instance, into regarding the entire body 
of the Upani§ads as purporting to teach a qualified Brahman 
throughout and denying that there are any texts that teach 
Brahman devoid of specific features. And the inability to 
understand Sankara’s terminology correctly in regard to 
the use of words like Isvara and Gum has been respon¬ 
sible for the misinterpretation of Sankara on the part of 
a subschool which, while recognizing the distinction of 
the higher Brahman without distinctive qualities 
and the lower Brahman with particular qualities (^3°T), 
maintained the absurd doctrine that even knowers of the 
non-dual Brahman become merged only in the qualified 
Brahman and have to wait for absolute release till all the 
innumerable souls are finally released (<H4^frb) ! 
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The Scope of the Present Sub-Commentary 

In order to guard against all such aberrations, I have 
chosen this particular chapter of the Chandogya where the 
Sagum and the Nirgum doctrines are couched in simi¬ 
larity of expression with regard to the description of 
Brahman and the goal to be reached, but two distinct and 
different methods of approach are detailed in the course 
of presentation. I have made a sustained effort both in the 
body of the work and in the Appendix to show how one 
and the same Brahman with the same epithets, is ad¬ 
dressed to two different aspirants of two distinct levels of 
the intellect who are expected to meditate or intuit after 
attentive enquiry and reap the benefit of their effort in 
a world hereafter or in this very life according to their 
desert. 

The work itself is divided into two main sections. 
The first is a description of the steps of meditation to be 
practised before one gets a vivid vision (*ll*yic<*>K) of the 
goal and the eschatological fruits to be reached in the 
Highest Heaven or Brahma-loka. While this is undoubt¬ 
edly a path of unflinching faith to the very end, yet there 
are hopeful signs of experience felt in this very life also 
as will be noticed in the secondary fruits vouchsafed to 
the devotee. The second section recounts how this Reality 
can be intuited here and now by a qualified and strenuous 
enquirer through introspection. The results of the enquiry 
as revealed through the dialogue between Prajapati and 
Indra, also serve as a guarantee of what is taught in the 
previous section. Reason is thus made the support of faith 
and places the Upanisadic doctrine on a firm foundation. 
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I fervently hope that this humble attempt will be of 
some service to students of &ahkara-Vedanta in recon¬ 
ciling the apparently conflicting teachings with regard to 
Brahma-Vidya. 


vn. GITA &ASTRARTHA VIVEKAII 
(Introduction) 

Bhagavadgita, or ‘Lord’s Song’ as it has been called, 
has suffered from the very popularity it has gained in the 
literary world. In proportion to the number of languages 
into which it has been translated and the numerous new 
commentaries that have sprung up besides the varieties of 
expositions that have been making their appearance al¬ 
most every year, our ability to spot and appreciate the 
genuine Gita teaching seems to be thinning out more and 
more. The great Sankaracarya whose Bha§ya on the work 
is the most ancient one yet available, had to bend under 
the weight of the increasing number of sub-commentaries 
and newer and newer interpretations. 

My aim in writing the present work, however, is 
not concerned with these differences and conflicts of 
interpreters. I only wanted to make an experiment and see 
weather it be not possible to make Sankara explain him¬ 
self independently of the assistance offered by glossators 
and whether it be not practicable to get a system of Gita- 
teaching by an analysis of the work purely on the basis 
of the Self-explanatory Bha$ya. I now find that it is not 
only feasible but also the only means of arriving at the 
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conclusive teaching of Gita as regards both spiritual dis¬ 
cipline and enlightenment Only this way, at least that is 
what I have come to believe, the several tenets are to be 
felt to be in perfect unison and form an intelligible whole 
serving as a guide on the path to aspirants for enlight¬ 
enment and realization of their true Self. The reader, of 
course, has to judge for hims elf and see how far this 
conclusion of mine is appealing to his own heart. 

And now for the teaching itself. Sankara says that 
Bhagavadgita is a Smrti containing the quintessence of all 
Vedic teaching and he confirms this 

view of his in the Sutra-Bhasya also, for even where 
Badarayana appeals to a Smrti in general terms (e.g. 

^ *-*-*<>) Sankara-Bhasya adduces 
specific Slokas from Gita. This view has the sanction of 
Sri Kf§na Himself who appeals to the Vedas and the 
Vedanta tradition in Gita (p. 46) 1 . This fact is of great 
importance to the seeker of Truth here ; for unlike the 
other Darsanas , Gita according to Sankara, based as it is 
on Upani§ads, never appeals to perception and other canons 
of right knowledge ( Pramanas ) but to the Sastraic knowl¬ 
edge and universal intuition G. B. 7-2, 9- 

1). I have therefore, cited the relevant Upanisad Texts in 
foot-notes wherever Gita appears merely to echo the Sruti 
without striving to prove facts. This accounts for Sankara’s 
following the traditional custom of styling this sacred 
work as Gka-rfastra, implying thereby that it is based 
upon tfastrcL or the Veda only (pp. 1, 5, 48). 

1. The numbers given within brackets are those of the above 
titled work. 
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I have given my reason for considering the colo¬ 
phon at the end of each chapter of the Gita as not really 
forming part of the text (p. 31). Nevertheless, this tail¬ 
piece to be found in most of the printed books contains 
a valuable description of the nature of the contents of the 
Gita, when it characterizes the work as Brahma-Vidya 
(knowledge of Brahman), and Yoga-Sdstra (the Science 
of Yogas), for notwithstanding the loud protestation of 
the dualistic schools of Vedanta to the contrary, Bhagavad- 
glta is really Brahma-Vidya in the strict sense of the 
term; that is to say, it closely follows Upanisads when it 
declares in unmistakable terms that Brahman is the very 
Self residing in the heart of each creature (<hshic*hi 

Bhg. 10-20), and conversely the individual 
soul in all the bodies, is really the Divine-Being ($fa*r 

13-2). For further details regarding the Divinity 
as understood by the author of Gita, the reader is referred 
to the Chapter XVIU (in Bhagavat-tattva-viveka) of the 
present work. 

As for the other epithet 'Yoga-Sastrcf, it should be 
observed that on the right understanding of the term 
‘Yoga’ depends what we would regard as the essential 
teaching of this holy scripture concerning the means to 
final release from life’s bondage. According to Sankara 
ultimate resting in the intuition of Reality, with the 
metaphysical renunciation of all empirical activity is what 
is called l Yoga\ while the secondary Yogas, to wit, the 
Karma Yoga, the Dhyana Yoga, and the Bhakti Yoga , are 
so called because they directly or indirectly lead to this 
Yoga par excellence (pp. 20, 24). In particular, according 
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to Gita, each and every ‘Yoga’ becomes entitled to be 
called by that name only in so far as it is somehow 
related to Bhagavan or the Divine Being (p. 132). 

It should be especially noted that the terms ‘Yoga’ 
and ‘ Sankhya * do not bear the same connotation in Gita 
as they do in the schools of philosophy ordinarily known 
by these names. I have therefore, drawn the attention of 
the reader to this fact at the very outset (Chapters 4 and 
5) so as to wean away his mind from the usual prejudice 
against Gita which has led some thinkers to surmise that 
this scripture is a mixture of these Darsanas with a 
sprinkling of Vedanta. Further in order to convince the 
beginner that Gita, in spite of its frequent use of Sarikhya 
and Yoga terms, has altogether its own system to offer, 
I have in the Appendix compared and contrasted it with 
these two Darsanas with reference to some important 
particulars of doctrine. 

A special feature of the present work is that a 
considerable portion of it is devoted to discriminate the 
several shades of meaning of certain important technical 
terms interspersed throughout, a clear grasp of which 
alone can enable one to distinguish the several doctrines 
here propounded. The fairly exhaustive Index at the end 
is intended to strengthen and prepare the intellect of the 
beginner for this line of enquiry. 

I hope that this humble analysis of Gita teaching in 
accordance with Sankara’s Bhasya will rouse the curiosity 
of the reader and stimulate him to take to a more diligent 
study of that sacred work as also of the classical works 
of that ancient Acarya with special reference to his views 
on Gita. My labour in producing a pioneer work of this 
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kind will have been amply rewarded if Bhagavan 
Narayana’s grace produces this effect, upon the minds of 
even a small number of those that happen to dip into this 
booklet. 


VIII. VEDANTTNS MEET 
(Introduction) 

I am very happy to undertake the editing of this 
collection of contributions by. Vidwans written in re¬ 
sponse to my ‘Appeal to Thoughtful Vedantins’ 

It goes without saying that each of the writers is 
personally responsible for his own views in the matter. 
My portion of the work, therefore, lay mostly in prepar¬ 
ing the manuscripts for the press, with only such addi¬ 
tions as would facilitate ready reference to the corre¬ 
sponding questions raised in the appeal. For the same 
reason the pamphlet itself has been bodily reproduced 
here at the very commencement. An English summary of 
each article has been prefixed for the convenience of 
those readers, who being more conversant with English 
would like to have some aid in following the train of 
thought adopted in the original contributions. 

A single exception to this self-imposed limitation, 
has been the article of Sastra Ratnakara, Brahmasri Polagam 
Srirama Sastrigal. That learned Pundit, whose opinion 
was most needed in this connection, did not deign to send 
us his valued contribution in spite of repeated requests, 
and I had no alternative but to make relevant extracts 
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from his extensive Introduction to the Panca Padika, in 
editing which the Sastrigal has devoted nearly a hundred 
pages to questions kindred to those mooted in my pam¬ 
phlet circulated for this symposium. In fact, a consider¬ 
able portion of that Introduction is taken up to expose the 
fallacies, which, in the opinion of that scholar, I myself 
have committed in my writings. What is more, I have 
even been charged with having plagiarized the views 
expressed in the Laghu Manjusa of Nagesa Bhatta. In 
these circumstances I have felt it incumbent on me to 
review the opinion of Sri Sastrigal under each head, and 
give out my own genuine views, so as to leave no doubt 
whatever in the minds of readers regarding my position. 

It is a maxim of ancient teachers that doubts and 
misconceptions are dispelled and truth fully revealed through 
discussion with those proficient in any particular branch 
of knowledge. Acting on that principle, I shall try here 
to clarify my position by stating my impression of Sankara’s 
system in some-what greater detail than I have done in 
the Appeal prefixed. 

1. Adhyasa (super-imposition) is nothing but mis¬ 
taking one thing for another. And Avidya, as Sankara has 
defined it in so many words, is the mutual superimpo¬ 
sition of the Self, the only Reality, and the not-self. 
There is no other Ignorance worth the name, which 
according to Sankara is directly sublated by Vidya or the 
discriminative knowledge of the Self as it is. Doubt and 
mis-perception, are, it is true, also comprehended in the 
connotation of the term and are sometimes even expressly 
stated to be such. But since no human thought-process is 
possible without the pre-supposition of Adhyasa, this latter 
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is pre-eminently entitled to be called Avidya. (See Adhyasa 
Bhasya. G. B. 13-2). 

Therefore, those who imagine that the object super¬ 
imposed is primarily meant by the term Avidya, and it 
is that which has got to be removed by true knowledge, 
not only do violence to Sankara’s words, but also disre¬ 
gard a fact of nature and even common sense, inasmuch 
as no one believes that the apparent silver in the nacre, 
has got to be removed first by the true Knowledge of 
nacre, and not one’s own false notion of it. (S. B. Intro). 

2. It is universally accepted by Vedantins that in 
Sankara’s system, knowledge is the one means of the 
SUMMUM BONUM of life, and Upanisads expressly say 
so. Sankara avers that knowledge vipes off all ignorance 
or Adhyasa, the source of all ills of life. And it goes 
without saying that knowledge can dispel, nothing else 
than subjective ignorance. (Tai, Mu., S. B. Intro.) 1 

It is therefore, clear that thinkers who assert that the 
source of all ills spoken of by Sankara, is the Mulavidya 
alone, have to maintain their position only by going 
against the express statement of Sankara, and Srutis, and 
quietly ignoring the essential nature of knowledge which 
can never destroy existing things. 

3. Sankara’s very proposition that Upanisadic knowl¬ 
edge of Brahman, is meant for the annihilation of Adhyasa, 
is sufficient in itself to convince any one that the 
Bhasyakara never thought of tracing Adhyasa to its cause. 
For no one could think of going in search of ignorance 

1. The references shown within brackets, are quoted in extenso 
in the Samskrta Introduction. 
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after it has been blotted out. And no one is conscious of 
his ignorance, while he is in its grip. But it is no mere 
guess by which one has to infer that Sankara does not 
demand a cause for Avidya, for he definitely announces 
that Adhyasa is beginningless. Nor could one think of a 
beginning to it, since even time is a creation of Adhyasa, 
and causal relation is inconceivable without the pre-sup- 
position of time. No doubt Sankara does declare that all 
super-imposition derives its breath from non-discrimina¬ 
tion, but it is self-evident that he is not thinking of a 
temporal relation between non-discrimination and 

super-imposition. He only means to say that Adhyasa 
disappears as soon as discriminative knowledge dawns. 
Upanisads are never tired of declaring that the individual 
self as well as all this apparent universe is really Brahman 
and nothing else. (Mun. 2-2-11, Br. 3-7-23, G. Bh. 13- 
26, S. B. Intro). 

It is therefore, nothing but a wild-goose-chase to 
start in pursuit of a cause for Adhyasa. 

4. Such being the case, illustrations like that of the 
silver in the nacre, or the rope in the snake, interspersed 
in Sankara’s commentaries, meant as they are to contrast 
truth with error, only imply that false appearences being 
only the figment of ignorance, cease to impose them¬ 
selves upon us the moment the real nature of their sub¬ 
strate is ascertained. These appearances in themselves, are 
neither bom nor destroyed by true knowledge, in fact 
they never exist in any way as entities, for they are 
merely thought-constructs. (G. B. 13-21, Ch. B. 2-23-i, 
G. B. 2-16, 4-24). 
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It is therefore, so much labour lost to enter into 
speculation about the nature, cause and process of birth 
or destruction of these false appearances. 

5. The seed form of the universe, known by several 
names such as Avyakta, Aksara, Avyakrta, Akasha, Prakrti 
and so on, is only the object of inference based upon the 
false conception of duality. This seed evolving itself into 
the individual aggregate of the body and the senses, lends 
itself to the mutual super-imposition of the Self and the 
notself. It is this super-imposition, as we have already 
seen, which is known by the name of Avidya in Sankara's 
system, while the inferred seed of all phenomena - 
including the aggregate of the body and the senses - is 
called by the significant name of Maya, false appearance 
due to ignorance. In Bhagavadgita, where the terminology 
of the Sankhyas has also been pressed into service, it is 
observed that “The Purusa staying in Prakrti, enjoys the 
Gunas bom of Prakrti, and the reason for his being re¬ 
born in good, bad or indifferent lives, is his clinging to 
the Gunas” (Bh. 13-21). Sankara explains this as mean¬ 
ing that the super-imposition of Prakrti (Maya) and Purusa, 
as well as the resultant desire, is at the bottom of all 
empirical life. Thus according to Sankara, Avidya being 
the occasion of the appearance of the not-self and the 
ruinous identification of the Self with it, should not be 
confounded with Avyakrta, Prakrti, or Maya which is 
only an illusory appearance. (S. B. 2-1-9; G. B. 13-20, 
14-5, 18-48). 

6. Man generally regards himself as an individual 
possessed of an aggregate of body and senses, and con¬ 
sequently passing through the waking, dream and deep- 
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sleep. It is owing to this natal super-imposition that he 
is an agent and experiencer of the fruits of his actions. 
From the higher standpoint, however, where he shakes 
himself off this aggregate by discrimination, he was never 
tainted by these so-called states. From that thought po¬ 
sition, therefore, it is not at all in point to ask whether 
there is j^vidya in sleep. For what question can there be 
of Avidya in sleep when sleep itself ceases to have any 
meaning ? This argument applies pari passu to the series 

of birth, subsistance and death as well as to that of 
* 

origination, sustentation and dissolution of the world. As 
a matter of fact, these states even while they appear, are 
shot through and through with the Pure Consciousness of 
the Self and are no entities apart from It. (S. B. 2-1-9, 
G. B. 2-17, 18). 

7. As a concession to empirical view, however, 
Vedantins adopt the common-sense view of the states of 
consciousness, and try to take the enquirer step by step 
to the realization of Truth. To this end, they teach that 
the individual self senses duality in waking, in the dream- 
state it is aware of apparent phenomena presented by 
waking impressions, where as in deep sleep it is perfectly 
oblivious not merely of external objects, but even of 
itself. Asked to account for this total absence of con¬ 
sciousness, the Vedantin offers a two-fold answer based 
on the Sruti. Jiva is such only so long as he is related 
to a mind and that relation, being the effect of Avidya, 
is never quite blotted out except by the knowledge of 
Reality. Now consciousness is possible only when this is 
manifest as in waking or dream, and is therefore, out of 
question when it is latent as in sleep. That Jiva is not 
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altogether free from the limitation of the mind even in 
that condition, can he verified from the circumstance that 
no sooner one wakes from sound sleep, than he becomes 
aware of the manifold world. 

Thus far, the answer is from the thought position 
of deliberate attribution (3Wl<lM) of states to Jiva. The 
other answer is from the transcendental stand-point. The 
individual self is never other than the real Self which is 
ever free. Even while Jiva appears to be invested with the 
aggregate of the body and the senses, he remains the 
untainted witness of it all, since he can freely shake off 
that disguise as he passes on to the dream-state where he 
can be least suspected to be affected by the illusory 
surroundings. The so-called deep-sleep reveals his true 
nature in all its completeness, for according to Sruti he 
is wholly merged, as it were, in Pure Consciousness or 
Brahman which knows no second. To conceive the Self 
in sleep as ignorant is altogether a delusive notion since 
sleep, trance and other kindred states by their very nature 
shut out all possibility of either knowledge or error. Nor 
can one be said to be unconscious in that state, if state 
it were; for, of what possibly could one be said to be un¬ 
conscious where there is absolutely nothing else than the 
Self ? &rutis, therefore, rightly proclaim, “Being con¬ 
sciousness itself, he is not conscious of another, for there 
is no other, distinct from him of which he could be 
possibly aware.’’(Br). An examination of the so-called 
three states, therefore, discloses our self to be altogether 
free from all states, the eternally Pure Consciousness, 
ever free from all bondage of Samsara. That we pass 
through the three states of consciousness, that we appear 
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to age, die, and are bom again, and that there is creation, 
sustentation and dissolution of the world, is an inborn 
delusion of the human mind, which can be overcome only 
by the dawn of Vedantic enlightenment. 

In the Mandukya Upanisad and Gaudapada’s Karikas 
thereon with Sankara’s Bha$ya, another method of the 
examination of the three states can be seen. Waking and 
dream are first shown to be equal in all respects, thus 
denying all claims of waking to a superior degree of 
reality. The three states, appearing and disappearing as 
they do, each state wiping out the other two, are then 
shown to lose every claim to reality in the metaphysical 
sense of the term. Atman or our real Self, who maintains 
His self-identity unaffected by the appearance or disap¬ 
pearance of the states, is thus clearly seen to be the only 
entity that is really Real. (S. B. 1-3^20, 2-3-30, 2-3-31, 
4-2-8; Br. 4-3-7, 4-3-21, 4-2-8, 1-3-20 ; Ch. B. 6-9-3; M. 
Bh. 7; G. K. 2-9-, 10; 2-14). 

8. To sum up, the only Avidya in Sankara’s Vedanta, 
is the mutual identification, and the mistaken transference 
of the properties, of the real Self and the unreal not-self, 
which may be illustrated by the instance of the mis¬ 
conceiving a rope to be a snake. All human proceeding 
whether secular or sacred, is prompted by, and is wholly 
within the sphere of, this Avidya. Man is ignorant, lured 
by the sense-objects, and acts and reaps the fruit of his 
actions within the field of this Avidya. That he reverts 
to a more discriminating and considerate mode of life, 
and acting upon the advice of Vedanta and a wise teacher, 
gets enlightenment and realizes his unalienable identity 
with Brahman, is also within the purview of this Avidya. 
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Throughout his career, extrovert or introvert, Avidya alone 
is responsible for all the display of his activities, though 
the individual himself never suspects it until he finally 
emerges from the somnambulism by knowing the truth 
taught by Vedanta. Hence it has been most aptly called 
the Avyakta (unmanifest) in the Katha text 
‘The Unmanifest is greater than even the great living 
self. In a secondary sense, the primordial matter - the 
potential seed-form of the world undifferentiated into 
names and forms, is also called Avyakta, since, it is 
unmanifest as compared with the manifold world, and 
since, it is hard to define as either identical with or 
distinct from the Self. Moreover, it is also called Avyakta 
or Aksara (imperishable) just to distinguish it from the 
Supreme Self, which is metaphysically the subtlest prin¬ 
ciple transcending all that is knowable and perishable. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that Sankara al¬ 
ways styles this primordial matter Prakrti by the signifi¬ 
cant name Maya, but never by the name of Avidya or 
any other synonym of ignorance. And conversely, he 
invariably calls the mutual super-imposition of the Self 
and the not-self by the name of Avidya or some equiva¬ 
lent of it, but we do not meet with any instance where 
it is called Maya. Coming down to the commentaries, we 
see that this rule is observed more in the breach than in 
practice. In the school of the Mulavidya theory where the 
law of causation takes precedence of the principle of truth 
and error, this usage is of course justifiable. But can we 
use the terms ‘Maya’ and ‘Avidya* indiscriminately even 
while strictly adhering to Sankara’s Adhyasa-Vada ? 
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This question has been neither posed nor critically 
considered in any Vedantic discussion so far as I am 
aware. I shall therefore, venture my own opinion in the 
matter, and leave the readers to judge for themselves. In 
so far as Maya or Prakrti is a figment of Avidya proper, 
I think that one is perfectly justified in calling it Avidya 
in a secondary sense, just as one may say ‘This is all his 
foolery’ meaning thereby the result of that person’s fool¬ 
ish pranks. And conversely in so far as Avidya is re¬ 
garded as a function of the mind and is included in the 
world of names and forms, it may be also called ‘Maya* 
meaning thereby an illusory appearance. But keeping in 
mind the fact that ‘Avidya’ primarily denotes a species 
of knowledge and ‘Maya’ an illusory object, we cannot 
but exclusively follow Sankara’s practice in using the 
terms, if we do not wish to confuse the minds of our 
readers. 

One thing, however, should be clearly borne in 
mind. All this distinction of Vidya and Avidya, Avidya 
and Maya, and so forth, is only a concession to the 
empirical view, and only a device adopted for the purpose 
of teaching the truth. Metaphysically speaking, neither 
Avidya nor Maya called into being by it, ever existed as 
entities side by side with Brahman ; nor is there any need 
for Vidya to actually destroy either of the two. Hence Sri 
Gaudapada declares : “This is the whole truth : There is 
neither dissolution nor origination ; neither a soul in 
bondage nor anyone that has got to accomplish one’s 
freedom ; neither an aspirant for release nor any one 
actually released from Samsara.” G. K. 2-32. (S. B. 1- 
4-3, 1-2-23, 2-1-27 ; G. Bh. 8-20, 21, 13-5, 13-19) 
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9. I have placed what I consider to be the salient 
points of Sankara’s doctrine of Avidya before the critical 
reader. He may now compare it with the other interpre¬ 
tation of it as presented by the supporters of the Mulavidya 
Theory and arrive at his own conclusion, as to which of 
the two stands to reason, and can be verified by universal 
experience, or what is more pertinent to the present 
enquiry, which of the two interpretations, is more faithful 
to that great teacher. I have here merely inserted numbers 
indicating my authorities for statements made. The texts 
themselves may be seen quoted in extenso in the corre¬ 
sponding portions of the Samskrta Introduction. 

Coming now to the charge of plagiarism launched 
at me, I need only observe that even if it were true that 
I have actually drawn upon Nagesa Bhatta’s Laghu Manjusa 
for my reasonings, that in itself would by no means be 
an occassion for comfort to the advocates of Mulavidya. 
For it would only mean there should be something wrong 
with a school of thought whose upholders keep mum so 
long in the face of an open attack upon their pet doctrine. 
In point of fact, however, I never knew Nagesa Bhatta’s 
allusion to this dogma when I wrote the works refuting 
it. And now that I am reminded of it, I do not feel at 
all called upon to exculpate myself from the baseless 
accusation. For, except for holding that Adhyasa is the 
only Avidya acknowledged by Sankara, and that the 
actual birth of apparent objects is not countenanced by 
that teacher, there is little or nothing in common between 
the two methods of approach to the subject. I hope that 
this will be evident from a comparison of this Introduc¬ 
tion with the doctrines attributed to Nagesa Bhatta by 
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Sastra Ratnakara Srirama Sastrigal. In particular, Nagesa 
Bhatta’s mode of reasoning about apparent objects does 
not come into line with mine. That Avidya has a begin¬ 
ning, that, distinct as it is from Brahman, it must needs 
have a cause, are in my opinion, doctrines fundamentally 
opposed to Sankara, betraying a palpable confusion of the 
valuable concept of Adhyasa with other ideas of lesser 
importance. Nor am I anxious to keep that scholar’s 
company in calling to witness authorities like Bhamati in 
support of my position, or in adopting dubious methods 
of interpreting quotations just to win my case. If, there¬ 
fore, I have ever been the cause of any perturbation to 
the supporters of Mfi!?vidya, my comparative study c f the 
Sankara Bhasya and the commentaries, is solely to blame 
in this respect. 

We shall leave the Manjusa at that for the present. 
A more detailed examination of Nagesa’s position, I 
reserve for my shortly forthcoming Samskrta work, ‘The 
Vedanta Prakriya-Pratyabhijna’ wherein I propose to in¬ 
clude the study of all schools of Vedanta down the ages. 


IX. SUTRA BHASYARTHA TATTWAVIVECANI 
(PART-I) 

(Introduction) 

The first four Sutras of the Sariraka Mimamsa of 
Badarayana, as understood by Sankara, cover the whole 
ground-work , of Vedanta, and are therefore, well-worth a 
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careful and critical study at the hands of thinkers who 
wish to make a true estimate of Sankara’s teachings. 

The first Sutra begins with an exhortation to the 
earnest student to enter upon an enquiry into the nature 
of Brahman since right knowledge of It alone can lead 
to the highest good or release from the bondage of 
mundane life. The second Sutra describes Brahman as the 
sole cause of the beginning, sustentation and dissolution 
of the universe. The third declares that Brahman is known 
only through the Sastra or Upanisads, while the fourth 
points out that this fact is ascertained from a study of the 
main purport of all Upanisads. 

The first impression that a cursory reading of 
Sankara’s Bhasya leaves on an uncritical mind, is that, 
Badarayana’s work is nothing more than a system of 
dogmatic and speculative theology inasmuch as Sankara 
not only appeals to an exegetical consideration of various 
Upanisad passages, but also carries on logical discussions 
both in the defence of the system he tries to bring out 
of these sacred texts and in his refutation of the opponent 
systems. And this impression gains additional strength 
after a study of the various works belonging to the two 
conflicting schools of Sankara’s interpreters. For Vacaspati- 
Misra and Prakasatman the foremost leaders of these 
schools, not only hold diametrically opposite views on 
important points, doctrinal as well as exegetical, of Advaita 
Vedanta, but are contradicted by representatives of their 
own individual school, who sometimes differ among them¬ 
selves. 1 This leaves the critical student in great doubt as 

1. The curious reader may refer to the work ^Vedanta-- 
Prakriya-Pratyabhijria’ where this subject is discussed at greater 
length. 
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to the exact tenets held by Sankara no less than to the 
method employed by him in demonstrating tFiem. 

In these circumstances, a new commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhasyas, especially on the Sutra Bhasya which 
aims at setting forth the fundamentals of Vedanta, has 
become an urgent desideratum for all earnest students of 
Sankara. 

In the new commentary now presented to the pub¬ 
lic, I have endeavoured to bring out in full relief (1) the 
method of Adhyaropa-Apavada (super-imposition and re¬ 
scission) which reconciles all apparent contradictions with 
regard to the Absolute or non-dual Reality ; (2) the true 
nature of the so-called knowledge of Brahman, and of 
Vedantic reasoning as distinguished from logical reason¬ 
ing ; (3) the functions of Upanisad texts which reveal 
Brahman or the Highest Reality, and (4) the immediate 
nature of freedom from worldly bondage, which accrues 
to the enlightened soul directly after the fundamental 
ignorance is dispersed by Vedantic teaching. These and 
other truths which Sankara has been at pains of expound¬ 
ing in unmistakable terms, but have been obscured by the 
mis-interpretation by commentaries or mis-representation 
by adverse critics, have all been made to emerge in their 
true colours, through discussions introduced for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining and throwing new light on certain 
passages in the Bhasya. I hope I shall not be deemed to 
be hyper-critical or dis-respectful to great names in my 
endeavour to clear the great Sankara of the charge of 
being a mere dogmatic theologian or a scholastic thinker, 
or even a mystic appealing to some special intuition, as 
he has been made out to be by some interpreters or critics 
belonging to other schools of Vedanta. 
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I have throughout used Sankara’s own phraseology 
and line of reasoning as far as possible to show that his 
Bh5§ya presents a system of Vedantic thought backed by 
a hoary tradition, and can stand the test of being a 
consistently worked-out philosophy of life based on genu¬ 
ine reason and universal experience, for all times to 
come, against onslaughts of carping criticism, if only it 
is not interfered with by officious interpretation. If at 
least some of my readers feel that I have succeeded in 
this attempt to a slight extent, and are stimulated to try 
to improve upon my way of discovering genuine Sankarite 
VedEnta, I shall feel amply rewarded. 


X. SUTRA BHA$YARTHA TATTWAVIVECANl 
(PART-II) 

(Introduction) 

The reader is requested to go through my introduc¬ 
tion to the Vivecani on the Jijnasadhikarana-Bha$ya. I 
have explained there at some length the importance of the 
first four Sutras of the Sariraka-Mbn amsa as covering the 
whole ground-work of Vedanta as understood by Sankara. 
I have also pointed out the circumstances that led me to 
undertake a new sub-commentary on that portion of 
Sankara’s Bha§ya, which sets forth the fundamentals of 
the Vedantic System. 

The present work which relates to the Bha§ya on 
the second Sutra, is a sustained attempt to "clarify Sankara’s 
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real position with regard to the Vedantic idea of ‘ causal¬ 
ity ’, much on the same lines as were adopted in the 
previous Adhikaram to explain the true nature of ‘ Knowl¬ 
edge" of Brahman. In both cases it will be noted, Sankara 
uses these terms knowledge and causality in a metaphysi¬ 
cal sense. By knowledge, he means not a concept of 
something discrete, but the intuition of one’s own self as 
Brahman, resulting after the elimination of all unreal 
Upadhis whose characteristics are wrongly super-imposed 
on the Self. Similarly, Brahman is said to be the ‘cause’ 
of the world not in the empirical sense of an invariable 
antecedent some thing which transforms itself into some¬ 
thing else which is called its effect, but in the metaphysi¬ 
cal sense of something which falsely appears as some¬ 
thing else, while remaining intact all the same. This 
causal nature is ascribed to Brahman only as a device in 
persuance of the method of the Adhyaropa-Apavdda Nyaya 
to reveal Brahman’s true nature as a metaphysical entity, 
One without a second, its apparent effect, the world, 
being really ever essentially one with it. 

Another truth that has been made abundantly clear 
in the Bhasya on the second Sutra is that Brahman’s 
being the sole cause if the world’s birth, sustentation and 
dissolution is not provable by logical inference ( Anumana - 
Pramanam), but can be realized only through intuition 
arising out of the Sruti-teaching supported by Vedic rea¬ 
soning as distinguished from the Pramana known as in¬ 
ference. 

One more teaching of Sankara that has been clari¬ 
fied here is that the so-called creation of the world by 
Brahman is no more than the differentiation into various 
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names and forms from their undifferen¬ 

tiated condition, and that these names and forms - whether 
differentiated or not - are only super-impositions of Avidya 
on Brahman and never affect Its true nature as the Ab¬ 
solute, free from all characteristics. Relative to the world 
of names and forms and the individual souls in it, Brahman 
is called Isvara the Overlord, omniscient and omnipotent, 
and when Brahman is recommended in the Srutis to be 
meditated upon as endowed with certain properties to 
modifications pertaining to those self-same names and 
forms, it is known as Saguna (Qualified), Apara (Lower) 
as contrasted with Brahman in itself which is Nirguna 
(free from all attributes), and Para (Higher). It is, how¬ 
ever, to be remembered that Brahman is in no way 
rendered inferior by being thus spoken of as Isvara or 
Apara or Saguna-Brahma . Accordingly Sankara draws 
our attention to this fact, time and again by using the 
terms Para-Brahman, Isvara, Paramesvara, and Paramatman 
indiscriminately for each of those aspects of Brahman 
when the context leaves no doubt as to which of them 
is meant. 

As in the case t)f the previous Adhikararm, I have 
tried to impress on the reader the significance of these 
and other doctrines not only in the body of the present 
sub-commentary but also in the Appendix which is de¬ 
voted to the discussion of five different topics relevant to 
the subject matter or the Sutra in hand. I am well aware 
that some of the discussions raised in the Appendices and 
even in the body of the sub-commentary on the Sutras, 
may not be easily intelligible to the beginner who would 
naturally prefer to get at the general drift of Sankara’s 
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teaching rather than be lost in the maze of controversy, 
but the very aim of the present work as its name 
indicates is to present the special features 
of Sankara’s Bhasya after sifting them from extraneous 
teachings Liable to be mistaken for Sankara’s owing to 
mis-interpretations of his followers or mis-interpretations 
of hostile schools. As to how far I have been successful 
in the' attempt, the critical reader alone has to be the 
judge. 

XI. SUTRA BHASYARTHA TATTWAVIVECANI 
(PART-HI) 

(Introduction) 

The present portion of my commentary relates to 
the Bhasya on the third and the fourth Sutras. The 
importance of the Bhasya and these Sutras, lies in its 
clarification of the concept of Sastra Pramanya in partic¬ 
ular. Upanisads otherwise known by the name of Vedantas, 
are rightly considered by all orthodox interpreters as 
Vedas. Difference of opinion prevails, however, with regard 
to how this part of Vedas, is to be regarded as a Pramana 
or valid means of knowledge with regard to Brahman, 
whose knowledge is taken to be a means of Summum 
Bonum . All schools of Vedanta, ancient or modern, advaitic 
or non-advaitic, are of the unanimous opinion that Vedas 
can be regarded as pramana only if they reveal truths 
beyond the ken of other Pramanas like perception or 
inference, for if they merely expatiate upon what is 
known by perception or some other Pramanas, the very 
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appellation of Pramana would be a misnomer. But Vedan- 
tins of Sankara’s tradition stand alone in holding Upanisads 
as Pramana because they reveal an existent entity, Brahman 
or Atman, which does not come within the scope of 
perception or even the texts of Karmakanda. 

Failing to realize that the Absolute Atman who is 
no object, cannot be objectified by any Pramana the 
ancient Vedantins could not grasp the idea that Atman 
cannot be made subservient to any injunction. Many of 
them held that all Vedas teach some Karma or things 
subservient to some injunction such as meditation. Even 
today all Vedantins - hold that Brahman or the Highest 
God, has to be meditated upon as enjoined in the Vedas, 
and that the Highest Good or Moksa is. to be experienced 
in a special Heaven. 

An important doctrine of Sankara-Vedanta, is that 
the Vedanta texts fall into two classes , one set of them 
enjoining Upasanas or meditations which, performed, yield 
fruits to be enjoyed in this life or lead to joys to be 
experienced in the other world. The second set of texts, 
however, teach the nature of Brahman which is the Self 
of all beings. The syntactical construction of 

these texts, is such that they do not lead the enquirers to 
any action after understanding the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence. The right knowledge of the meaning of the text, 
leads to the immediate intuition of Brahman as the Self 
of the whole universe as well as of the enquirer. When 
this intuition dawns, one would realize that Brahman or 
Atman is the All, the One without, a second and therefore 
there is nothing else remaining to be known or done. This 
is what is called Sady&Mukti in Sankara-Vedanta. In 
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Sadyo-Mukti where one’s seif is identified with the All, 
there are no Pramanas (means of Imowledge), nothing to 
be known, nor is there any knowledge distinct from either 
of these. Since Vedanta-Sastra teaches this feet, it is 
called a Pramana, in that sense. 

Another teaching convincingly brought to the fore¬ 
front in the Sutra, is that the seemingly injunctive texts 
about Sravana (study of texts), Manana (reflection) and 
Nididhyasana (contemplation), are meant only to turn the 
seeker’s mind inward unlike the genuine injunctions of 
Karmas or Upasanas. Some of the sub-commentators, and 
Bhasyakaras of other schools of Vedanta following the 
lead of these Post-Sahkara’s, have misrepresented Sankara 
as implying that for Jnana, Sravana and other means are 
injunctions of some sort I have made a sustained attempt 
in these pages to show that verbs in the imperative mood 
in the context of Jnana, are intended only to recommend 
introspection and make the inquirer ready to study the 
import of the texts teaching the nature of Atman. 

A fourth teaching of Vedanta which follows as a 
corollary of the nature of Samanvaya taught here, de¬ 
mands a passing mention. I have already referred to this 
in connection with Sastra-Pram any a, but it bears repeti¬ 
tion to call the attention of the student of Vedanta. No 
word or sentence actually teaches Brahman as an object 
of knowledge, or meditation and Brahman can never be 
taught as an object expressible in words. The function of 
fee texts, is only to negate all distincts so as to reveal 
Atman as He is. 

The method of Adhyarqptpavaia is used throughout 
Vedanta in teaching fee nature of Reality. This Method 
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is so important that it deserves to be studied in all its 
bearings upon Vedantic teaching in a separate treatise. 1 
But the reader’s attention is specially invited to the 
Samskrta Appendix to the present work, explaining how 
this method has been applied to all the first four Sutras 
and the Bhasya thereon. Sankara’s arguments would lose 
their force for one who failed to understand the modus 
operandi of this traditional method. 

I have not said anything here upon the criticisms to 
be found both in the body of the book and in the 
Appendix touching the post-Sankara Advaitins again and 
again. The reader is requested to make a careful study of 
the various interpretations of Sankara, which have gained 
currency nowadays in the name of Sankara. Unless one 
has succeeded in trying to get out of the morass created 
by these confusing post-Sahkara writings, one can never 
hope to get at the genuine teaching of the Sutra-Bhasya. 


XII. SANKARA’S SUTRA-BHASYA 
(Prefatory Remarks) 

This booklet is intended for readers who have al¬ 
ready gone through Sankara's Sutra-Bhasya, either in the 
original Samskrta as taught by our Pundits, or with the 
help of some English translation under the guidance of 
some College Professor in one of our Universities. 


1. I have written a book entitled ‘How to Recognize the 
Method of Vedanta’ which is prefixed to my Samskrta work 
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Critical students who earnestly desire to ascertain 
the exact tenor of the Vedantic System as brought out by 
that world-famous teacher, are usually bewildered by the 
conflicting presentations of the drift of the system as 
found in the various sub-commentaries and the varying 
estimates of the system found in the writings of modem 
oriental scholars who have attempted to summarize the 
teaching of Vedanta. Beginners find little or no solace, in 
the jidgment of either learned Vidwans or Professors. 
The former think that the followers of different Vyakhyana 
Systems have given different expositions of Vedanta only 
because they judge Truth from different angles of vision; 
and this in no way affects Reality, since after all, the 
various modes of treatment are only in the Vyavaharic 
(empirical) field ! Most of the Oriental scholars, on their 
part, are inclined to think that the ancient Vedanta before 
Sankara and Gaudapada, laid more emphasis on Upasana, 
and did not stress the unreality of phenomena. The gen¬ 
eral prevailing view about Sankara, is that he (and Gauda¬ 
pada) probably ushered in a revolution in Advaita and 
that his system is very much influenced by Buddhism ! 

In order to counteract misinterpretations and sur¬ 
mises such as these, I brought out so long ago as 1953 
my first Samskrta commentary on the Adhyasa Bhasya, 
and subsequently followed it up with a work called the 
SutraBhayyartha-Tattva-Vivecartl in three parts (1964, 1965 
and 1970) explaining the purport of the first four apho¬ 
risms of Badarayana. In these works, I have attempted to 
show how some of the new doctrines in the sub-commen¬ 
taries and later Vedantic Bfcasyas, are either unconscious 
aberrations from or deliberate accretions to the pristine 
purity of the genuine Sarikarite Vedanta foisted upon it. 
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The fact remains, however, that innovations of the 
writers of later explanatory works on Sankara’s Bhasya 
on the Prasthdna-trayi (Upanisads, Bhagavadgita and 
Vedanta-Sutras), have succeeded in gaining the upper 
hand, and at the present day, it has been almost impos¬ 
sible to extricate Sankara’s genuine teaching from the 
later additions and alterations. 

The earnest student of Sankara, is today at a loss 
to distinguish the genuine teaching from the mess of 
controversial literature that has sprung up around the 
Bhasya. One is confronted with a number of disputes 
about what has been called Avidya in Sankara’s Bhasya 

(1) What is the essence of Avidya ? Is it the same 
as Adhyasa or something distinct from it ? 

(2) What is exactly Adhyasa ? Is it an entirely 
different something (what is superimposed like the silver 
on nacre) or epistemic (super-imposition itself) ? Or is it 
a generic term denoting both of these ? 

(3) What does Sankara exactly mean when he says 

dlcuocjq^K: ? Is he referring to a species of misconception 
here or to Avidya-Sakti (the material cause) of false 
phenomena ? 

(4) Is Avidya different from Maya, or are the terms 
Avidya and Maya mutually convertible, both denoting the 
same thing ? 

(5) What is really the locus of Avidya ? Is it the 
Jiva (individual soul) or is it Brahman ? Or is it Pure 
Consciousness itself-devoid of all distinction ? 
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(6) Is Avidya being or non-being ? Or is it some¬ 
thing undefinable as either ? 

(7) In what sense is Adhydsa beginningless ? How 
is it endless ? 

(8) What is the nature of Vidya ? What is exactly 
meant by the term Atmaikatvavidya ? 

(9) How does Vidya remove Avidya ? Is there a 
trace of Avidya left over even after its removal by 
Vidya ? 

(10) Is there anything remaining to be done by the 
knower even after the dawn of Vidya ? 

(11) Is absolute Release attainable in this very birth 
of the knower ? Or is there any difference in kind or 
degree between Release while living and Release after 
death ? 

(12) Are all Karmas sublated by Jnana ? Or has the 
fructifying karma to be exhausted by experiencing its 
fruits ? 

(13) How many avidyas are there ? Only one com¬ 
mon to all transmigratory souls or as many as there are 
Jivas ? 

(14) How are we to reconcile Vedantic texts which 
ascribe certain forms and qualities to Brahman with those 
that deny all characteristics to Brahman ? Is there any 
distinction between Brahman and Isvara ? Why does 
Sankara, use the terms indiscriminately ? 

These and other bewildering questions have been 
taken up for consideration in my recent work entitled 
6 Misconceptions about Sankara 9 published by Adhyatma 
Prakasha Karyalaya, Holenarsipur. In the meanwhile, it 
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has flashed to my mind that an attempt may be made in 
another direction so as to simplify all difficulties without 
entering into the arena of dispute and debate. The present 
brochure is an experiment in that direction. 

For more reasons than one, I have chosen the In¬ 
troduction to the Sutra-Bhasya for illustrating how the 
perplexed student of Sankara’s traditional Vedanta, can 
arrive at a definite and indubitable conclusion about the 
most important cardinal teachings by appealing to Sankara 
himself to settle all the knotty questions without taking 
the trouble of consulting any of the sub-commentaries, 
and can see for himself how far the conflicting explana¬ 
tions of later Sankarites are faithful to the original. What 
is more, he will be able to spot out the defects of all such 
interpretations, not only when they import doctrines for¬ 
eign to the tradition, but signally defeat the very purpose 
which the Bhasya has been at great pains to serve from 
start to finish. 

The serious critic of Sankara’s tradition, is advised 
to note the unique principles governing Sankara’s system 
which most of the misinterpretations have left unnoticed 
or have altogether ignored in their zeal to usher in their 
own pet novel doctrines into the structure of the Advaita 
system. 

(1) In the first place, Sankara emphasizes that the 
tradition of Vedanta primarily treats of the knowledge of 
an existent entity as distinguished from an act enjoined 
or even something subservient to karma or meditation. 

(2) He therefore, takes it for granted that in matters 
of enquiry into the nature of Reality (Brahman or Atman), 
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we have not only to observe the exegetical principles of 
interpretation involving Srutis etc., but also to recognize 
intuition etc., as the valid means of knowledge for final¬ 
izing this enquiry of the existent entity is to culminate in 
an ultimate intuition , in the same way as the knowledge 
of any existent object of empirical knowledge. 

(3) Sankara’s system is unique in recognizing the 
nature of this ultimate Intuition as transcending all em¬ 
pirical ways of thinking and acting ( Vyavahara) but as 
effectively removing all the ills of Vyavahara for good. 
The distinction of Vyavahara and Paramartha , is unique 
to this tradition. 

(4) This tradition is unique, not only in distinguish¬ 
ing the subject-matter of Upanisads, but also in discov¬ 
ering the only method available in teaching Reality. For 
Reality (Atman or Brahman) being an Eternal Subject and 
Witness, is not only beyond the range of all words and 
concepts, but being non-dual and devoid of all differences 
and distinctions as well as specific characteristics, has to 
be revealed by the exclusive way of Adhyaropa-Apavada 
(deliberate superimposition of some empirical characteris¬ 
tic and subsequently rescinding it by pointing to a higher 
truth) and ttius leading the enquirer to intuit It as his own 
real Self. Failure to appraise the need and value of this 
method, has tempted the Post-Sankara advaitins not only 
to formulate some novel doctrine of their own, but to 
impute it to Sankara himself. 

The present work is expected to expound the inner 
working process of the method and to provide the key to 
unlock all such doors as have seemed to defy the enquirer’s 
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entry into the inner chamber of Sankara’s system. Pro¬ 
vided with a correct knowledge of the above mentioned 
method and principles of interpretation, the critical stu¬ 
dent of Sankara’s traditional Vedanta, will find no diffi¬ 
culty in sifting chaff from the real grain. 

The Adhyasa-Bhasya, even while resting on the sure 
and solid ground of the Upanisadic revelation, does not 
refer to a single quotation as its authority. All the state¬ 
ments here, are supported by reason and universal intu¬ 
ition. Any unprejudiced mind will see that the entire 
Bhasya has been written in a style characterized by unity 
and emphasis to remind us about the innate human error 
called ‘ Adhyasa ’ or the mutual superimposition of the real 
Self and the unreal not-self. As I have shown in the 
Appendix, every link in the argument, has been corrobo¬ 
rated and amplified in the body of the Bhasya, by a 
sustained appeal to Sruti and intuition, which leaves little 
or no suspicion that some other doctrine may have been 
meant by Sankara. And no amount of subterfuge on the 
part of later sub-commentators, has been successful in 
persuading the reader to believe that there is any trace of 
reference in the Bhasya, to the so-called ‘ Avidya-SaktV 
ushered in by post-Sankara Advaitins. 

I very much wished to take up the first Five Adhi- 
karanas to illustrate how Sankara is in no need of any 
assistance from commentators to elucidate his teaching 
inasmuch as he loses no opporunity to explain the car¬ 
dinal tenets of the traditional system. But owing to strained 
eye-sight, I have to rest content with the present sample 
work. 
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Xffl. PANCAPADIKA-PRASTHANAM 
(Introduction) 

.Vedantic Absolutism Obscured by Later Commentators 

After the traditional Absolutism had been placed on 
a firm footing by Gaudapadacarya and especially by his 
grand-disciple Sankaracarya, the ancient rival schools were 
almost all supplanted and the system held on for some 
time unchallenged in the field of Indian Philosophy. In¬ 
nate tendency of the human mind, however, soon asserted 
itself, and Advaita Vedanta succumbed to the in-roads of 
realism in the garb of Advaita itself 

This time it was not a full-fledged rival system that 
attacked the traditional school, but two different systems 
that reconciled themselves to occupy the subordinate 
position of supplying critical expositions, called Tikas, of 
Sankara’s Bhasya so that they might infuse their own 
doctrines subtly into the dominant philosophy. This arti¬ 
fice was so very successful that the original system soon 
became inextricable from the teachings of these two rivals 
and in some respects even mutually opposed schools, and 
today Vedantins are nowise disconcerted to accept both 
of them as forming part and parcel of Sankara’s Advaita. 
The idea is, that there are no doubt some differences of 
opinion regarding certain doctrines relating to emperical 
truths, but these are due to the different means of ap¬ 
proach employed to reveal the nature of Reality, and do 
not matter at all so long as both the sub-schools are in 
perfect agreement about the nature of the Absolute. The 
critical student of Advaita is thus inevitably thrown into 
a state of perplexity as to what exactly is the system of 
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Sankara. Whether that great thinker actually agrees with 
this or that school, or has a system of his own distinct 
from both, continues to be an unsolved enigma to this 
day. 

The Scope Of The Present Work 

A vast amount of Advaitic literature has grown up 
around the original works of these two branches, called 
the Pancapadika and Bhamati respectively. There have 
appeared numerous original works, subcommentaries and 
manuals, each supporting the doctrines of its own tradi¬ 
tion and controverting those of writers in the other camp. 
Panca-padika in particular, has a brilliant exposition by 
Prakasatma Yati, called Vivarana, which has almost cast 
the original work into shade, so much so that this school 
now usually goes by the name of the Vivarana.school, 
after this famous work. It is Panca-padika in particular 
that I have undertaken to examine in order to see how 
far the teachings of this sub-commentary, are in conso¬ 
nance with those of the Bh5sya. 

The Schools To Which Pancha-padika And Bhamati 
Actually Owe Their Allegiance 

I have already shown very briefly in my Introduc¬ 
tion 1 to Vedmta-Praknya-Pratycbhijna , how both the sub¬ 
schools differ from Sankara, but my sole aim in that 
work was to clarify my position that all writers on 
Vedanta except Gaudapada, Sankara and SureSvara, have 
failed to recognize the only genuine method of Vedanta. 
The object of the present thesis is to show in detail how 

1. Published separately under the title “How to Recognize 
the Method of Vedanta”. 
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the originators of both these sub-schools professing to 
follow Sankara., really owe their allegiance to different 
ancient schools of Vedanta quite distinct from Sankara 
and at variance with it in many respects. That Vacaspati 
Mi&ra, the founder of Bhamati Tradition, has actually 
glossated on Mandana’s Brahma-Siddhi from which he 
has freely borrowed and displayed many doctrines and 
even technical words, verbatim quotations or adaptations 
therefore in Bhamati, is too patent to be denied. Detailed 
substantiation of this allegation, has to be reserved for 
another occasion. This Misra’s predecessor, the author of 
the Panca-pddika on the other hand, has doctrines foreign 
and even opposed to Sankara’s, to prove which we have 
to rely only on textual criticism but can trace them to no 
particular treatise of any school so far known. From a 
casual allusion found in the Brahma-Siddhi , however, we 
can gather that this school, which takes Avidyd to be the 
material cause of the Universe, was still flourishing in¬ 
dependently during Mandana’s time-; for he writes “TOT 
'wlfeUKil'HHi (‘The sup¬ 

porters of the theory that Avidya is the material cause of 
the manifold, aver that Avidyd is beginningless and serves 
no teleological purpose’). 

The Paiica-padika And Its Author 

, Padca-pddika (literally ‘consisting of five pddas ’) is 
actually a fragmentary work containing the discussion of 
Sankara’s Sutra Bhasya on the first four Sutras of Bada- 
rayana. There are indeed evident indications, in the por¬ 
tion of the work available, that the author actually pro¬ 
posed to comment upon the whole of the Bhasya, but 
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diligent search so far made, has not succeeded in unearth¬ 
ing anything beyond the Tika on the Catus-Sutri portion. 
Poetical works called Sankara-Vijayas, ascribe the work 
to Padmapada Acarya, the direct disciple of Sankara, but 
no trustworthy evidence internal or external has been so 
far adduced by any scholar to ratify this tradition. Nor 
do we have any reliable information about any other 
work safely assignable to the author. In his Foreword to 
the English translation of Paiicapadika, Sri B. Bhatta- 
carya, General Editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
(P. DC) writes that the second work attributed to Padmapada 
is Atmabodha Vydkhyata also called the Vedanta Sara ; 
but that work is neither widely known nor published yet. 
Nor can we be sure of the identity of the author of 
certain Tantric works attributed to Padmapada by tradi¬ 
tion. Indeed, we have to make sure in the first place that 
Panca-padika is genuinely from the pen of Padmapada, 
the direct disciple of Sankara, before we hazard any 
further judgment respecting the author of the work. 

The. Aim And Upshot Of The Present Inquiry 

I have already stated that the main object of the 
inquiry instituted in the present work, is to show that 
Panca-padika really represents altogether a different school 
of Vedanta while it covertly poses to be a sub-commen¬ 
tary on a work propounding Vedantic Absolutism. I am 
quite aware that I am liable to be charged with sacrilege 
and blasphemy by the orthodox admirers of a book now 
universally ascribed to a holy personage, the great Padma¬ 
pada himself. But I owe it to myself to declare openly 
before the earnest students of Sankara-Vedanta, that we 
should be guilty of a greater sacrilege when we impute 
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to the sacred names of the universally respected Sankara 
and Gaudapada, repositories of genuine * Vedantic tradi¬ 
tion, doctrines which they would indignantly repudiate 
under any circumstances. Being convinced as I am of the 
disparity and even mutual opposition of these two sys¬ 
tems, I have not hesitated to place them before my 
readers in their true perspective, and to disclose how we 
have been deceiving ourselves all these days that the one 
is really an interpretation of the other. It is high time that 
we ceased stifling our conscience and boldly recognized 
the distinctive features of the mutually exclusive sets of 
teachings as such. 

Two systems That Are As Poles Asunder 

I have summarized the cardinal tenets of each of 
these schools in the Samskrta Introduction, so that one 
can see at a glance how, set against each other, they 
would visibly exhibit their diametrically opposite nature. 
It will be sufficient here to call attention to the funda¬ 
mental differences in the very view-points from which 
they judge things. In the first place, Sankara says that the 
final intuition of Brahman results from a rational co¬ 
ordination of partial intuitions 

2, p. 8), universal intuition being taken here as the one 
source of Vedantic knowledge. Knowledge arising from 
Sruti-texts like ‘That thou art’ is immediate intuition of 
an existent fact which can never be doubted or denied. 

^ s. B. 3-3-32, p. 407) ; H l fimmd 
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wi ^ '^i^r ^Ichh^ 

HWK94i^M?f«wcqi^S. B. 1-1-4, p. 20). According to Panca - 
padika , however, doubt is possible even in the case of 
direct knowledge , of Atman, and reason may have to be 
called in to rescue this knowledge from insecurity 


erf* I p. 91) 1 . In the second place, Sankara is 

sure that final knowledge arising from listening to the 
Vedantic text being of the nature of ultimate intuition, 
identical with Brahman or one’s own Self, takes one to 
the final goal itself and there remains nothing more to be 
achieved 

I S. B. 4-1-2, p. 

463), whereas the author of the Panca-padika believes 
that repeated contemplation of that knowledge (*iMi*qm:) 
has got to be practised (p. 97) before direct realization 
(^Wrw»R:) accrues to the aspirant. Thirdly, while accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, Atman or the Self being an immediacy 
self-established, needs no proof for establishing its exist¬ 
ence WIT I ^ WTT WR: 

fH<wPd I S. B. 2-3-7, p. 268), the author of the 


Tika grants (pp. 91-92) that even the immediateness of 
one’s own Self may be questioned (aw^iqdif*npfqqq<qiqj). 
Again, Sankara thinks that the validity of Atman arising 
from listening to Vedantic texts like ‘That thou art can 


1. References in the brackets are to the Brahma Sutra Bhasya 
in the case of Sankara and to the pages of the present work in the 
case of Panca-padika. 
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never be questioned since it is the final intuition of the 
non-dual Atman (shFt mhi u i^ I 

^ira: -qf i .... Pmccm'ifc i .... ^ 


It S. B. 2-1-14, p. 199). The author of 
the Tika falls back upon the theological postulate that the 
Veda being no product of the human mind (*i®wi«i- 
<4<?*tocc||<g*d:) is as valid a source of knowledge concern¬ 
ing an existent entity, as it is in the case of injunctions 
(q&t ftPi«ii«WHin pp. 110-111) of rituals. Finally, for 
Sankara, Avidya is only the mutual superimposition of the 
Self and the non-self, super-imposition being understood 
to mean no more than mistaking one thing for another 
^S^ : ) 5 as for instance taking nacre for silver. 
This ignorance of course need not be proved, for it is 
recognized to be such as soon as pointed out, being 
within the experience of all of us For the 

author of Parica-padika, however, Avidya is an undefinable 
inert potentiality of ignorance stfoarcif^) 

which clings to the very being of both the self and the 
external things, capable of transforming itself into an 
illusory object (p. 19) like the nacre-silver or the rope- 
snake. This Avidya must be presumed to cling to the 
being of external things as other¬ 

wise we cannot account for the origin of illusory objects 
(P-19 And in the case of the individual 

soul, we have to postulate this Avidya on the strength of 
Srutis which declare the identity of the soul with Brahman ; 
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for, how else could we explain the absence of the knowl¬ 
edge of this identity except by supposing that Avidya 
envelops the Brahmic effulgent nature (lfc+l) 
of the individual self (p. 33) ? 

It is obvious that Sankara’s is a rational system 
based upon universal intuition, and Vidyd and Avidya in 
his scheme of arguments are quite intelligible to all who 
are familiar with the antipathy between knowledge and 
error in eveiyday life. The system offered by the writer 
of Panca-pddika on the other hand, speculates on the 
basis of a hypothetical Avidya presumed just to account 
for the appearance of illusoiy phenomena by a series of 
controvertible arguments with a view to justify the theo¬ 
logical dogma that knowledge of Brahman destroys the 
world of duality of which the postulated Avidya is the 
material cause. Who can deny, with such sharp differ¬ 
ences of doctrines staring one in the face, that the so- 
called Panca-pddika (-Vivarana) School offers us a con¬ 
glomeration of teachings actually pertaining to different 
and discordant systems somehow fused into one ? 

I have tried to array a number of quotations from 
the Sutra-Bhasya in the body of the present work and 
some more from Upanisads and Bhagavadgita in the 
Appendix - as against each discrepant doctrine of the 
Panca-pddika not only to reveal how antipathetic the 
latter is to the general trend of Sankara’s thought, but 
also to accumulate and present the many passages scat¬ 
tered in the various Bhasyas on each particular subject so 
that they may serve as a source of ready reference to the 
earnest student of Sankara. In the course of this critical 
study of the Panca-pddika, I have sometimes adduced 
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passages culled from Vivarana, Ista-Siddhi, Sariksepa 
Sariraka and Bhamati as well, in so far as they have any 
bearing on certain important topics discussed. I trust that 
these illustrations will be useful not only to convince 
oneself about the divergent and highly conflicting nature 
of the Post-Sankara doctrines on particular subjects, but 
also to serve the purpose of a healthy stimulus to the 
study of the development of Vedantic thought. 

An Appeal To Pundits And Professors 

If I have succeeded in some measure in bringing 
home to the intellectuals the disharmony which reigns 
supreme in the realm of the present day Advaita Vedanta 
owing to the indiscriminate admixture of Sankara and 
Post-Sankara doctrines, I shall have been amply recom¬ 
pensed for my effort. I earnestly appeal to all scholars - 
Vedanta pundits as well as University Professors - who 
may happen to be persuaded in this direction, to make an 
earnest effort to see that Sankara’s original system and 
the varieties of teachings contained in the sub-commen¬ 
taries - such as Pa/zca-pddika, Vivarana, Bhamati or any 
other - are not mixed up in teaching, so as to allow 
Advaita Vedanta to continue a mere pot-pourri of inco¬ 
herent ideas. Teachers of Vedanta in the public or private 
institutions would be really doing a great service to the 
cause of Advaita, or even Vedanta in general for that 
matter, if they immediately set about making united ef¬ 
forts in influencing the educational authorities to take 
active steps to adapt the syllabus so that the original 
system of Sankara may be studied in its pristine purity 
before attempts are made to take up the developments in 
the sub-commentaries. 
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XIV. VISUDDHA VEDANTA SARAH 

(Introduction) 


Title of the work 

This booklet is intended to be a compendium of 
Vedanta according to Sankara’s tradition purged of all 
later accretions and misrepresentations. It is entitled 
Visuddha-Veddnta-Sdra/i (Essence of ‘pure’ Vedanta) not 
only in the sense that it aims at distinguishing this system 
from all other modes of presentation, pre-Sankara or post- 
Sankara, but also from unnecessary and clashing doctrines 
imported from Mhnamsd> Sdnkhya , Yoga, Nydya and other 
systems, with which Vedantic doctrines are usually con¬ 
founded in recent Vedantic treatises and discussions. 

In the first place, Sankara-Vedanta has to be con¬ 
trasted with Purva-Mimdmsd in so far as it does not take 
the 6ruti to be merely an authority on the nature of 
Brahman in the same way as the Vedas are, concerning 
Dharma or religious duty, for Srutis are Pramdna here 
because they lead us to the direct intuition (Anubhava) of 
Brahman. In the second place Vedantas or Upanisads, are 
not taken here to be mere testimony subservient to infer¬ 
ence (Anumdna), which latter is the most potent means 
of knowledge for the Sdnkhya and some other Darsanas. 
And in the third place, the Vedanta system does not 
propose to offer a course of mental discipline with the 
object of extricating the Purusa , - who as one’s real Self 
is assumed to be one among many such - from the 
clutches of Prak/ti. Again, Vedanta never appeals to 
Pramanas, or empirical means of right knowledge, in 
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establishing the nature of the objects of knowledge, as the 
Nyaya does. Nor does Vedanta subscribe to the Vaisesika’s 
dogma that Atman is a substance (Dravyd) and an object 
of knowledge (Prameya). And lastly, Vedanta never agrees 
with the speculative Buddhism of the Yogacara idealist 
when he infers the sole existence of Vijnana (momentary 
consciousness) basing himself on the mere circumstance 
of invariably simultaneous appearance of both the object 
and the consciousness of it, and extending the analogy of 
dreams to waking. Nor is this system an ultra-rationalism 
like the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika who, with a pecu¬ 
liar dialectic of his own, is prepared to demolish logically 
all views of Reality in order to arrive at the essencelessness 
of the reasoner himself no less than of all objects. 

Actuated by a desire to present the essence of 
Sankara’s Vedanta in a nut-shell from this point of view, 
I have composed the present work to meet the need of 
the critical student as well as of the beginner. Accord¬ 
ingly, I have scrupulously confined myself to the standard 
works of Sri Gaudapadacarya, Sri Sankaracarya and Sri 
Suresvaracarya whenever I had to appeal to authorities in 
support of my views. Of course the truths of Vedanta, 
according to this tradition, depend upon reason based 
upon universal intuition and not upon the idiosyncracy or 
a particular line of interpretation of the sacred literature 
by any individual Acarya. 

The work itself is mainly divided into three sections 
in view of the three sources of knowledge accepted by 
this tradition, to wit, direct universal intuition, the min<J 
and the senses. Adhydrdpa-Apcivdda-Prakriya (deliberate 
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superimposition and rescission), the unique method of 
exposition adopted in Upanisads, has been assigned a 
prominent place, and the line of reasoning known as the 
Anvaya-Vyatireka-Nyaya (tracing the constant reality run¬ 
ning through all the variable appearances) has been 
employed in determining the nature of Reality. 

In the second section, special attention of the reader 
has been drawn to the distinction between the nature of 
knowledge ( Jnana ) and meditation (Up as ana) on the one 
hand, and Nididhyasana (revealing contemplation) and 
Updsana (meditation in its aspect of staying the mind 
upon Atman) on the other. And in the third section, a 
fairly comprehensive account has been given of Karma- 
Yoga and the successive spiritual stages leading to final 
realization. The whole work is then rounded off with an 
account of Jivan-Mukti (release in this very life) as de¬ 
scribed in Sankara’s classical works. 

I hope that a fairly complete outline of Sankara’s 
Vedanta has been presented in this small work with all 
the special features calculated to mark it off from similar 
publications already in the field. The style is catechismal 
in form just to make the flow of argument continuous 
and easily intelligible. 

I shall feel amply rewarded if some of my readers 
at least are satisfied with this humble attempt and are 
animated to continue their study in this direction. 
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XV. VISUDDHA-VEDANTA-PARIBHASA 
(Introduction) 


Title of the work 

This work is entitled ‘ ‘ Visuddha- Vedanta-Paribhafa* ’ 
(Techniques of Pure Vedanta), mainly because it is the 
only attempt which specifically aims at presenting the 
technical terms and methods emoloyed in explaining the 
central doctrine of Vedanta as sanctioned by Sankara’s 
tradition in contradistinction to those in vogue in similar 
systems ancient or modem. 

Hurdles in the path of Research Scholars and Pundits 

Pure Vedanta has resisted all attempts of Scholars 
to define its limits or to label it as one or the other of 
the systems familiar to students of Western thought. It 
has been alternately dubbed scholasticism, theology, 
mysticism or metaphysics. And it has tempted some of 
the eastern thinkers and Pundits to subsume it under 
Mimams a, Sarikhya, Yoga or Nyaya or even Buddhistic 
philosophy or else to treat it as a conglomeration of ail 
these systems. The reason is very simple. Writers on pure 
Vedanta accept or adopt the terminology as well as cer¬ 
tain doctrines of these schools while discussing on the 
empirical level, but strictly adhere to their main theme 
and method when they wish to teach the transcendental 
truth. Failure to keep this distinction intact, and to un¬ 
derstand the techniques of pure Vedanta, has baffled 
many a research-scholar engaged in a serious attempt to 
understand Sankara’s Vedanta. 
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Subject Matter of the Work 

Accordingly, in this work, I have confined myself 
to the classical works of Sankara, and to Sutra-Bhasya in 
particular, in appealing to authorities for my views about 
the subject-matter, methods and terminology which can be 
safely assumed to belong to the pure system. The first 
and foremost unique doctrine of Sankara-Vedanta is that 
taught by the Svetasvatara Upanisad (Sve. 6-11). There 
is only one Witnessing Pure Consciousness in all beings, 
(tt^I "^of: "^4^2 .... %cTT and accord¬ 

ing to the Chandogya (6-8-7*...) it is the one Reality and 
Self of the whole universe and of each and every one of 
the souls c1^h 1%). And the 

second is that all the apparent world is but a play of 
words while essentially it is the substrate Brahman 

*?T. ....). Basing himself on texts like 

these, Sankara puts forward his definition of Avidya 
(ignorance) as the mutual super-imposition of the Real 
Atman and the unreal, the body, mind and the senses. He 
considers bodilessness (^rcrckc^) alone as the pure nature 
of the Self, and declares that pleasure and pain can never 
touch the eternally bodiless Self (srerftt ^ H 

It is the one purport of all the 
Upanisads to lead the earnest enquirer to the truth of the 
absolute identity of the apparently embodied Jiva or in¬ 
dividual soul with the bodiless Universal Self. 

Now, .the Universal Self or Brahman is really de¬ 
void of all specific features and as such can never be 
objectified by words or thoughts, for these obtain only in 
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empirical life and are pre-eminently intended to express 
or conceive empirical facts. Naturally therefore, they can 
never reveal Reality which is their very Self Vedanta, 
therefore, uses conventional words and concepts for in¬ 
ducing the enquirer to see that characteristics which the 
empirical mind naturally super-imposes on Reality, never 
actually pertain to it, and that they are essentially one 
with the Absolute Self, or Reality. That words cannot 
express, or that thoughts cannot throw light on Brahman 
is, however, no disadvantage either to the teacher or to 
the seeker of truth in Vedanta, for the basic teaching of 
Upanisads is to point out that Reality or Brahman is the 
real immediate evenhmine c T!f of all, and that ;t 
through the light of its consciousness that everything else, 
inclusive of words and thoughts themselves become known. 
It is for this reason that the method of the 

method of deliberate ascription and its subsequent re¬ 
moval, is a unique tool in the hands of teachers of 
Vedanta. The maxim of the tradition is 
U ‘Reality which is absolutely devoid of all 
distinctions and differences is explained through deliber¬ 
ate imputation and negation. ” It is this hall-mark that dis¬ 
tinguishes Pure Vedanta from all other types of Absolutisms 
The nature of Avidya, the antecedent reason and the 
effect of this Avidya or ignorance on human life, have 
to be accurately and precisely known if one wishes to 
avoid confounding it with what the term denotes and 
connotes in other systems of Indian. Philosophy. Mutual 
superimposition of die Real Self and the unreal not-self 
is Avidya, which is due to the non-discrimination of the 
real nature of these two ; and its effect is Vyavahara , to 
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think, speak, and act as though one were really the 
knower, actor and experiencer of the fruits of actions. It 
is this Vyavahara which is mundane life or bondage from 
which Vidya (right knowledge of the real nature of the 
Self and the not-self) releases the soul finally. How this 
final release ensues so soon as enlightenment dawns, how 
enlightenment results immediately from the knowledge of 
the text That thou art’, how the exact significance of the 
terms ‘that’ and ‘Thou’ are to be ascertained and what 
are all acts of discipline necessary to qualify the seeker 
to attain enlightenment form the subject-matter of the 
present work. 

I hope that a fairly complete account of the impor¬ 
tant techniques of Pure Vedanta is comprised in this little 
book. For a fuller account of the Unique Method of 
Vedanta the Adhyardpdpavada-Nyaya, the reader is reffered 
to my work the “ Vedmta-Prakriya-Pratyabhijna ” and 
greater details in technical terms and methods appear in 
my commentary on the Samanvaya-Sutra. 


XVI. NAISKARMYA-SIDDH1 
(Introduction) 


The Four Siddhis 

There are four works with the word ‘ SiddhV affixed 
to their title, each claiming to represent the genuine 
Vedantic system of Advaita taught in Upanisads. Of these 
Brahma-Siddhi of Mandana Misra represents an extinct 
school which taught that the repeated conjoined practice 
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of Karma or Vedic ritual and contemplation of 
Vedantic knowledge, is necessary for the final dispelling 
of ignorance and realization of Advaita. Naiskarmya- 
Siddhi of Suresvara is the work now published. The third 
is Ista-Siddhi of .Vimuktatman which represents a type of 
post-Sankara sub-school which revives a more ancient 
system positing a potential Avidya or Maya as the ma¬ 
terial cause of the manifold world. And Advaita-Siddhi of 
Madhusudana is a work devoted to the defence of Advaita 
in general against the charges put forward by the Nyayamrta 
a polemical work of Madhva Dvaita. 

Who was Suresvara ? 

Suresvaracarya is the author of the Naiskarmya- 
Siddhi . The only historical facts that are ascertainable as 
indubitable are those recorded by the author himself. He 
was the immediate desciple of Sankara (4-74) and wrote 
this work as commissioned by his Guru (1-3). He has 
also written the Vdrtikas on Taittirtya-Bhasya (Tai. Bh. 
V. 3-90, 91) and on the Brhaddranyaka-Vrtti (or Bhdsya) 
of Sankara whose numerous desciples were far-famed and 
who dispelled the mental darkness of students of Vedanta 
from the most distant North to the most distant South 
(Br. Bh. V. 6-5-24, 25). 

. The legendary accounts of Suresvara as detailed in 
the various Sankara-Digvijayas are hardly worth believ¬ 
ing. In the Samskrta Introduction, I have stated my 
reasons for rejecting the identity of Mandana and Suresvara. 
The authors of the Vijayas are so recent that there is no 
reason whatever why one should attach any weight to 
these flights of fancy. 
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Apart from this, however, there is a more serious 
question to be considered. It will be observed that Suresvara 
has written his precious Vdrtikas only on the Taittirrya 
and the Brhadaranyaka. Beyond referring to two Sutras 
of Bddardya/m in his prefatory note on 1-91, 

he does not make a single reference either to the Sutras 
or the Sutra-Bhdsya even in his magnum opus, the 
Bthaddra/ryaka-Bhdsya Vdrtika. Why is this ? Is there 
any significance in this preference to the Brhadaranyaka ? 
Of course we need not attach any importance to the story 
given in Madhava’s account of the affair, that Suresvara 
was prevented from writing a Vdrtika or critical commen¬ 
tary on the Sutra-Bhdsya owing to the jealousy of fellow- 
desciples. But there seems to be much more than is 
implied in Madhava’s account ; for, an occasional clash 
also is in evidence between the two Bhasyas on certain 
Vedantic tenets :- 

(O <T ^ TRT: oqrfRFRT: ; 

11 Br. 

Bh. 1-5-13, p. 702. 1 

(^) faWJcf II Br. Bh. 1- 

3-22, p. 640. 

( $) ‘"d ^ TJcf ffcT get TT3fc*T3#T 

■RT^IHT ni u iwi 

f^TfcT^ 8 Br. Bh. 4-4-3, p. 912. 

1. The page numbers refer to the (The Ten Upanisads) 

published by the Vlnivilasa Samskrta Book Oepot, Banaras. 
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Here it is stated in so many words that Pranas or 
organs of sense are all-pervading, and that they function 
in particular bodies of Jivas in accordance with their 
Karma' (action) and Bhavana (train of thought and feel¬ 
ings). 

But in the Sutra-Bhasya, we have an express repu¬ 
diation of this doctrine 


(1) ^ TTfcT TJT: 

I (O oiiipnj WTHT^ «*»4eP!ll<f 

; ( 3 ) c[fd^imw5i . 

l^oiHKdoMi: I gftM*TT^II SBh. 3-1-1, p. 325. 1 

(2) UcpIdHIMpM ¥I<U^ Wlftftl ^ l ^ I SRWWW 

I ^ ft 

cb<uini oLjipH^cfj^HI fttfeiT I 

cTFTT^ ^TT: ’qRRSsU^ WTT 11 SBh. 2-4-7, p. 

312. 


It will be seen from the first excerpt that the 
doctrine of the sense-organs beginning to function in the 
new body, is despised here as the product of the human 
mind (h<^hRim*T 3T:) along with some other teachings which 
are all considered by the author of the Sutra-Bhasya as 
opposed to the Sruti (gftftrfaft), whereas in the second 
extract we have the express statement that the organs are 
both subtle and limited ("gw qRRfcHIV4) in opposition to 
the view of the Brhaddranyaka-Bhayya. With regard to 
the idea that the organs function only in the particular 


1. The page numbers refer to the Bhasya Text only of the Brahma- 
Sutras, published by the Nirnaya-Sagara Press, Bombay. 
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body while they remain all-pervading, it is maintained 
that this supposition is needless, since the functioning 
alone might be taken to be the organ of sense itself. The 
remark in the Upanisad-Bhdsya ^ (f .*TT. 

that 'it is no self-contradiction to hold that the 
sense only function in the particular body’ would seem 
to imply that some Vedantins regarded this view as 
opposed to the all-pervading nature of the Pranas, or that 
it was opposed to the Vedantic tradition. 

Are we to suppose in these circumstances that 
Brhadaranyaka Bhdsya is from the pen of an author 
different from the writer of the Sutra-Bhdsya ? We have 
to remember that this slight difference of opinion is no 
wise harmful to the main doctrine of Sankara’s Vedanta. 
It is not improbable that both the views regarding the 
Pranas were maintained by Vedantins belonging to 
Sankara’s tradition, and that they were both recorded by 
that teacher. At the same time, it is impossible to ignore 
the scoffing observation made by the author of the Sutra- 
Bhdsya that the other view is only a fancy of the human 
mind CjwtfcrcpraT: Surely one cannot be expected 

to deride oneself that way. It seems to be necessary to 
study both the Bhasyas more deeply in order to see if 
there are any more noticeable differences in style or 
thought. 

I have noticed one peculiarity of style in the 
BrhaddratTyaka-Bhdsya which is conspicuous by its ab¬ 
sence in the Sutra-Bhdsya. Students of Sankara-Bhasyas 
are quite familiar with a mannerism that obtrudes itself 
on the attention of the reader every now and then. The 
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Bhasyakara is fond of expressing an idea in an aphoristic 
phrase or sentence and subsequently expanding its mean¬ 
ing in one or more sentences. But a special feature that 
is common only to the Bhasyas on Bthadaranyaka and 
Taittiriya is that short sentences expressing prima facie 
views ending with the particle ^ (if) and closing ex- 
planatory sentences also with another ^ (if), is to be met 
with in no Bhasya other than that on the two Upanisads. 
A few extracts may be adduced here in illustration of 
this :- 

'(1) ^ I 3T«#T 

II Tai. Bh. 1-11, p. 277. 


' I ‘c 


^ih^hmR u m 3-nMei^ I .... II Tai. Bh. 2- 

6, p. 300. 





l TOTT^ TO: WW1- 3^^:' ^ 

— M Br. Bh. 2-1-15, p. 724. 


Both Upanisad-Bhasyas literally teem with such in¬ 
stances, but not even once do we see such a usage in 
the Sutra-Bhasrya or any other of these Bhasya for that 
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matter. 1 The Vartikas on both these Bhasyas have incor¬ 
porated some Slokas of Naiskarmya-Siddhi , and both of 
them contain citations from Upadesa-Sahasri? This fact 
may also induce one to conclude or at least conjecture 
that Brhaddrauyaka-Bhasya was perhaps written by some 
Sankaracarya other than the author of the Sutra-Bhdsya. 
In the list of the succesion of Gums that occupied the 
pontifical seat in the Conjivaram mutt, there occurs the 
name of one ‘Dhira-Sarikara’ or ‘Abhinava-Sankara’ (the 
thirty-sixth Gum in the list) the account of whose life is 
said to correspond with that of Adya-Sarikara as narrated 
in the Sankarendra Vijaya- Vilasa of Vakpati-Bhatta of 
Kasmere. Leaving a margin for the differences in the 
various biographies of Sankara, there is still a possibility 
that there may have flourished two different Sankaras 
whose names are connected with Bnhadarauyaka and 
Sutra Bhasya. Research scholars alone have to decide the 
question of their identity after a thorough study of the 
texts and the differences of teaching if any. Whether or 
not Suresvara was the desciple of Sutra-Bhasyakara also 
will remain an open question till then. 

What Does Naiskarmya-Siddhi Signify ? 

Misled by the literal meaning of the word c Nai- 
skarmya-Siddhf some have taken it to be a manual 
devoted to the condemnation of ritual as against Vedantic 
knowledge. The term itself occurs in Bhagavadgitd (18- 

1. There are, however, stray instances in the Glta-Bkaskya 6-1, 
13-2 and Prasna Bhasya 6-2. 

2.1 have not discussed the authorship of the Pancikara/m- Vartika 
and Mcmasollasa for the obvious reason that scholars are not unanimous 
in ascribing these to Suresvara. 
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49) where Bhagavan Sri Krsna says WTT 

^F^T%HTf^FT^5fcT) “One attains the highest ‘Naiskarmya 
Siddhi’ by means of Sannyasa”. Nobody can accuse Gita 
of being partial to the order of Sannyasa as against ritual. 
Indeed in another place Sri Krsna emphatically asserts 
that no one can attain Naiskarmya merely by non-perfor¬ 
mance of Karma and that no one can attain Siddhi 
through mere Sannyasa (G. 3-4). Sankara therefore, ex¬ 
plains that Naiskarmya-Siddhi is the perfect state of one 
who has transcended all karmas through the knowledge 
of Brahma-Atman (the Highest Self), or immediate Re¬ 
lease which is the same as reaching one’s own essential 
nature as the self above all action ; and that Sannyasa 
is the right intuition of the Self or renunciation of all 
action as a consequence of that intuition. 

As for Suresvara himself, the term is a synonym, 
for right intuition arising from the teaching of 

the Vedantic texts like ‘That thou art’ (<iv=ihRO which is 
the only means of wiping out ignorance (3q*TR) of the 
Self. He not only sets forth this as the primary object of 
his undertaking the work in the prose Introduction at the 
commencement, but re-iterates the idea at the beginning 
of each chapter. That this realization inevitably takes the 
enlightened one beyond the sphere of action is placed 
beyond all doubt when the author says (4-1) that ‘this 
knowledge does not cast even a side-glance as engage¬ 
ment in or desistence from (R "5^1% 

! 4-1) religious works’. The main theme of this 
short work is the interpretation of the Vedantic Text ‘ Jai 
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Tvam AsV (that thou art) as conducive to the extinction 
of Avidya which is the basic cause of all evil and the sole 
impediment to the attainment of one’s own inherent blissful 
nature. It is this blotting out of ignorance by right knowl¬ 
edge of the teaching of the Vedantic text that constitutes 
quintessence of all Vedantic teaching, and induces the 
author to describe his work as ‘An epitome 

of the central teaching of all the Vedantas’. 

Ancient Schools Aiming at Advaita 

Sankara’s was not the only school that taught the 
ultimate unity of the individual self and Brahman or the 
Universal Self. Side by side with the traditional school 
of Sankara there flourished many other schools that ac¬ 
quiesced in such unity. A number of such schools is 
referred to in Brhadaranyaka-Bhdsya- Vdrtika. I have enu¬ 
merated some of them in my Vedanta-Prakriya-Pratya- 
bhijnd. For the present, however, we shall take notice of 
only such systems as have been examined and refuted in 
Naiskarmya-Siddhi . 

(1) One* school maintained that Mukti or final re¬ 
lease can be attained by the observance of obligatory 
karmas to the exclusion of Kamya and Nisiddha karmas 
which entail the experience of pleasure and pain respec¬ 
tively in a future birth. This would result in Moksa or 
release, in which state one would rest in his own true 
nature 

1. The above view is advanced and refuted in Taittiriya Bhasya 
(Tai. Bh. p. 258), in Glta-Bhasya (GBh. p. 290) and. in Sutra-Bhayya 
(SBh. 4-3-14, p. 499) also. 
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(2) There were some schools which admitted that 
there may be Jnana also in conjunction with religious 
work as the means to Moksa. 1 Jnana 5 in this case is 
perhaps only meditation. 

(3) In the course of the discussion of the 
Samuccayavada (conjunction of knowledge and work) we 
have also the confutation of the system of Bhart/prapanca 
who held that Brahman was both Dvaitic and Advaitic in 
Its nature (1-68 to 1-78). 

(4) Another school is barely- mentioned in passing. 

It supposed that by injunctions like and 

'ett £fcd°<4:’, the seeker is directed to perform an 
action (fpMs^Tk^). This system seems to be akin to 
that of the Vrttikara repeated in the second Varnaka of 
the Sutra-Bhdsya on 1-1-4. This view is summarily dis¬ 
missed by a remark that Jtma-Jnana is not Purusatantra 
(dependent on the will of a person). 1-88. 

It should be noted that while the first chapter is 
mostly devoted to the refutation of rival schools partial 
to religious work as means to release, it also demon¬ 
strates that all action whether secular or Vedic is moti¬ 
vated by selfish desires springing from ignorance (1- 
29,30) and also that right knowledge of Atman does not 
depend on any means of knowledge, for the nature of the 
unity of Atm&ti is itself of the nature of intuition (5 =wc*-h^ 
1-89) and self-established ( : *^r:f*R0. 
Hence it can be realised only through the Vedantic Text. 
These two points are developed in the subsequent chap¬ 
ters. 
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Three Ancient Interpretations of Tat-Tvam-Asi 


There are three more ancient systems refuted in 
Naiskannya-Siddhi. Their distinguishing feature is that, 
unlike the other systems mentioned above, they all acqui¬ 
esce in the necessity of reflection on the meaning of the 
texts like Tat-tvam-asi for effective eradication of Avidya 
but do not agree with Sankara's tradition when he insists 
that ignorance is removed once for all simultaneously 
with the dawn of knowledge of the meaning of the 
Vedantic text. We shall, therefore, enumerate them in 
order before we close the discussion of ancient Advaitic 
schools. 


(5) The first of these three Vrttikaras holds that the 
immediate knowledge of the meaning of the Vedantic 
text, cannot dispel ignorance, but only by the accumu¬ 
lated saturation of the mind with this thought by means 


of prolonged meditation 


is it removed without a residue. 


This doctrine of the injunction of Brahman by means 
of continued meditation is attributed to Brahmadatta by 
a certain commentator on Naiskarmya-Siddhi , on what 
authority we are not told. 

(6) The second school held that the knowledge 
arising from the text, can only be something which is a 
combination of inter-related concepts and, 

therefore, the intuition of the non-relational ineffable 
unity of Atman can only accrue to the aspirant 
after a continued meditation of the original thought pro¬ 
duced by listening to the Vedantic Text (1-67). 
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This is one of the three Prima facie views refuted 
by Suresvara in his Brtiad&anyaka-Bhasya-Vdrtika . It is 
there attributed by Anandajnana to Mandana and his 
followers (Br. V. Ti. 4*4-796). But in the Pika on 
Sambandha Vartika 797, the same Anandajnana ascribes 
this Jnanabhyasa doctrine to Brahmadatta and others ! 
Moreover, we know that Mandana as a matter of fact 
maintained that no injunction is necessary for the practice 
of this meditation, since there are instances in ordinary 
life of the repetition of knowledge giving rise to correct 
knowledge (^T ^ Brahma- 

Siddhi, p. 154). Hence he could not have belonged to die 
school of Vedantins referred to by SureSvara in connec¬ 
tion with the ‘injunction* of meditation supposed to be 
implied in the Sruti wi (after understanding 

the meaning of Vedanta a Brahmana should try to make 
his knowledge direct). 


(7) Third and last view rejected by Suresvara in the 
Siddhi , is that of Prasankhyana. While the Prasahkhyana 
School agrees with the two other views enunciated above 
in insisting on an injunction which demands a repeated 
practice of meditation of the idea conveyed by the Veci antic 
text ‘Tat Tvam Asi’, it is important to note that it is not 
a Samuccayavadin, for its distinctive doctrine is that the 
aspirant should renounce all karrnas before undertaking 
the practice (3-126). This school also fears that even 
right knowledge produced by Vedantic teaching may be 
sublated by incorrect knowledge (srer*^ trw WPa\- 


‘ - 1-38). This is endorsed by 
Upadesa-Sahasri also when it makes the Prasankhydnavadin 
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say ‘Surely sensuous perception and the deep rooted 
impression of duality, may do away with the knowledge 
now got from listening to the Sruti, and one may be 
lured outward by mental deficiencies (*k*h1Ri 

1 W&Q II ^-U). 

Scholars have not associated any particular name 
with this school of Vedantins. Among the commentators 
on Sutra-Bhasya, Vacaspati Misra may be considered to 
be a follower of a modified form of Prasankhyanavada 
in certain respects. 1 

Suresvara’s Interpretation of The Vedantic Text 

Preparatory Step 

In perfect contrast with all other schools of Vedanta, 
SuresVara’s holds that the Vedanta Vakya teaching the 
unity of Atman, is the only means of obliterating all 
Avidya. If one does not realize the meaning of Tat-Tvam- 
Asi (That fhou art) even on having been taught by the 
Sruti, it is only because he has not understood the meaning 
of the word ‘thou’. Hence the second chapter is devoted 
to the way of discriminating its meaning (2-1). Two 
types of discrimination eoncommitance or 

continuance and exclusion), are serviceable in arriving at 
the entity denoted by the word ‘Thou’. The self as the 
seer continues, or persists throughout while the non-self 
as the seen is excluded at some s!?.ge; this is 

type, where ^ (seer) is the knower and all the 
rest is (the seen). After we have gone through this 

I. Compare for instance his sub-commentary on Sankara Bhasya 
(4-1-2) where he evidently differs from the former. 
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first stage of discrimination (1-19 to 2-57), we take up 
the next one, viz., the self as witness and the rest as the 
witnessed (2-58 to 2-83) subject to appearance and dis¬ 
appearance (3-54). This two-fold discrimination, however, 
as the author warns (2-97) must be taken to last only so 
long as the nature of the self is not realized. And this 
realization dawns only when the teaching of the text 
‘That thou art’ is intuited. 

SureSvara’s Interpretation of the Vedantic Text 

The Equation of the Terms in the Proposition 

Suresvara draws our attention to three steps (3-3) 
in the interpretation of the proposition which equates 
‘Thou’ with ‘That’. 

(1) The terms are in apposition 

(2) The selves denoted by them qualify one an¬ 
other ; that is to say, they have to be understood in such 
a way that neither affects the nature of the other 
(t^ntf^lWT). And 

(3) Therefore, the extraneous meanings that may be 
involved in the two terms, are to be taken out so that 
the whole proposition may represent a real identity 
(eT^T^TTO^:). 

It is clear that on ascertaining the true meaning of 
‘thou 5 by the method of continuance and exclusion al¬ 
ready explained at length, the import of the proposition 
culminates in inducing the intuition of the unity of both 
the selves and we realize that there is no contradiction 
whatever, when we see that the individual self denoted 
by ‘thou’ is really beyond all defects of Samsara and that 
Brahman denoted by ‘That’ is really the very self imme- 
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diately present (3-10). Only, the indicatory meaning of 
the term ‘thou’ is to be taken, just as we do when we 
say that the snake is really the rope for which it was 
mistaken (3-27). 

The sum and substance of the process of interpre¬ 
tation is this : The term ‘thou’ is taken to indicate the 
* witnessing Self to the exclusion of appearances that may 
be implied by the express and primary meaning. And the 
term ‘That’ is also taken to indicate the inmost Self only 
to the exclusion of all other possible meanings that may 
be implied by that word (3-23, 24). The reason for this 
procedure is the collocation of the terms and the mutual 
relation of the entities that are meant. The steps of 
interpretation and the exact principles involved, have been 
explained at great length in the course of the commen¬ 
tary 1 and the student is recommended to go through the 
details in order to understand this part of exposition with 
the care which it deserves. 

The Proposition Tat-Tvam-Asi 

‘ Tat-tvam-asV as we all know is only a representative 
of the class of propositions called Maha-Vakyas (grand 
propositions) which convey the idea of identity of the 
individual self and the Supreme Self. The name itself never 
occurs either in Suresvara’s work or in Sankara’s Bhasyas. 
They are so named probably because Advaitins think that 
they contain the main purport of all Upanisadic teaching, to 
wit, the identity of the individual and the Absolute Self. It 
is surprising that Suresvara follows Upadesa-Sahasri exclu¬ 
sively in choosing his method of interpreting these proposi- 

1. Refers to Klesapaharini, an elaborate and beautiful commen¬ 
tary, to which the present is the introduction. 
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tions, a rtiethod to be seen in no other classical work ascribed 
to Sankara. Neither in the Sutra-Bhdsya nor even in 
Brhadaranyaka Bhdsya do we find any approximation to the 
elaborate manner he has adopted in explaining the import of 
these Vedantic Texts. Of course the intrinsic value of the 
interpretation lies in the appeal made to the universal 
intuition of the Self, and the two specific types o fAnvaya and 
Vyatireka adopted in the Upanisads. Why the empirical mode 
of reasoning (3-47 to 50) or even the Vedic reasoning of 


113; 4-15, 16) is not capable of delivering the goods with 
regard to the knowledge or intuition of the unity of die Self 
has been explained in Naiskarmya-Siddhi in the most sublime 
manner. 


Vidya And Avidya 

Vidyd arising from the understanding of the mean¬ 
ing of the Vedantic text and Avidya to be eradicated by 
it, are quite unlike empirical knowledge and error. While 
Avidya is the sole cause of all evil and Vidyd is the only 
means of destroying it, this distinction of ignorance and 
its sublation, is only a device for the purpose of teaching. 
From the highest point of view, there is neither ignorance 
to be burnt up nor knowledge that has got to be newly 
acquired. The destruction of ignorance by knowledge is 
no event in time or place, for the latter are merely the 
product of ignorance (4-58). 

There is a seeming point of divergence between 
Sankara and Suresvara with regard to the emphasis to be 
laid on the privative aspect of Avidya as contrasted with 
its projective aspect. Sometimes the author’s phraseology 
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is likely to be mistaken to be in favour of the theory of 
the Mittavidya or positive ontological ‘basic ignorance* so 
prominently brought forward by Panca-padika and other 
Post-Sahkara Advaitins. It is to explain all such apparent 
discrepancies and elucidate all obscurities in the Siddhi 
that I have ventured to attempt a new, commentary on the 
work. I would fain hope that the title Klesapaharini 
(remover of all difficulties) is no mere boast. I have tried 
to justify my claim in this respect by appealing to uni¬ 
versal intuition as well as to the Vartika and Upadesa- 
Sahasri whenever I have had to make a departure from 
the older commentary in clarifying the knotty points of 
the original. 

Conclusion 

Naiskarmya-Siddhi occupies an important place among 
the Vedantic works professing to explain Sankara’s teach¬ 
ing. While Pa/lca-padika and Bhamati try to interpret 
Sankara’s system each in its own way, Suresvara’s work 
has the advantage of being the production of an imme¬ 
diate desciple of Sankara, and presents the central doc¬ 
trine of the latter’s Vedanta in all its essential aspects and 
contrasts it with contemporary systems. In the course of 
the discussion, it is worthy of note that he refers to (1) 
the self-established nature of Atman as unchanging Pure 
Consciousness; (2) ignorance as the only obstacle to the 
knowledge of Atman; (3) the mutual super-imposition of 
die self and the non-self in consequence of ignorance 
only; (4) the distinction of the means of right knowledge 
and their objects, no less than the distinction of action, 
means of action, and the result of action, as merly the 
figment of Avidya or ignorance; (5) the enquiry into the 
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nature of Brahman as a Sastra distinct and 

different from the enquiry into the nature of religious 
works (srffasTRTT) ; (6) the Vedantic texts like Tat-tvam- 
asi being the means of right knowledge solely because 
of their efficiency in removing ignorance ; and (7) ab¬ 
sence of anything to be done for one who has gained the 
supra-rational intuition of the self understanding through 
the right meaning of the texts. The ruggedness of style 
and the occasional grammatical and metrical difficulties 
that crop up, can never deter a student of genuine Vedantic 
seeking for immediate intuition of Reality from appreci¬ 
ating the beauty of this rare brilliance of a Vedantic 
compendium. 


XVII. MANDUKYA RAHASYA VIVRTIH 
(Introduction) 

Section One 

The Orthodox View Of Gaudapada 
1. Gaudapada, A Problem To Scholars 

Gaudapada, the author of the Karikas on Mandukya 
Upanisad, has proved to be a veritable riddle of the 
sphinx to research scholars. Was there an author of that 
name in existence at all ? Presuming that he did exist, 
what was his date ? What were his works besides the 
Karikas ? Is Mandukya Upanisad so called, also to be 
counted among them ? What is the relation between the 
Upanisad and the four books embodying the Karikas ? 
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Are these books themselves related to one another as 
chapters of one work, or are they independent treatises ? 
Does the Upanisad cover any portion of the Karikas 
also ? Further, is the fourth chapter a work on Vedanta 
at all ? How far is it indebted to Mahayanic works ? Has 
Gaudapada any prior Vedantins of this tradition to back 
him, or has he struck a new path altogether of his own ? 
Is the commentator on the Karikas identical with the 
commentator on the Brahma-Sutras ? How far has he 
correctly represented Gaudapada's views ? Do Sahkaracarya 
of the Sutra Bhasya and other subsequent Vedantins 
subscribe to all his teachings ? Such are some of the 
problems that have exercised the best brains engaged in 
oriental studies. 

In my Samskrta commentary intended for the ortho¬ 
dox section of the earnest students of Advaita Vedanta, 
who have no misgivings whatever about most of these 
matters, I have generally proceeded on the principle that 
unless and until the universally accepted tradition has 
been finally proved to be baseless, there is no reason to 
trouble ourselves about the various incompatible opinions 
of theorists, or even about the opposing views of recent 
adverse critics of Advaita from among the mutually dif¬ 
ferent schools of Vedanta. All the same, I propose to 
state here very briefly some of the. reasons which have 
weighed with me in believing in the authenticity of 
Mandukya Upanisad as well as the consistent inter-rela¬ 
tion of the four chapters forming an organic whole in the 
shape of an exposition by Gaudapada of the philosophy 
of that Upanisad. I shall also try to examine some of the 
adverse criticisms against the orthodox view of Gaudapada, 
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and place before the reader my own conclusions accord¬ 
ing to the light I have received. 

2. The Mandukya Is A Genuine Upanisad 

Sankara opens his commentary with the remark that 
he is going to comment upon this work of four chapters 
beginning with “This syllable Om”. The 
interpretation of this sentence, commonly received, is that 
the Acaiya proposes to write a commentary on Gaudapada’s 
work consisting of four parts, and that the work itself is 
an explanation of the Upanisad beginning with “This 
syllable Om” (^hc^Icic^k^). The ambiguous wording of 


the sentence, however, 


Ma. Bh. p. 5) easily lends itself to 
being intrepreted to mean that the prose portion is also 
included as an integral part of the work. And Deussen in 
his Philosophy of the Upanisads (p. 30), has actually 
explained it that way, and in support of this supposition, 
he says that it squares with the fact that the Mandukya 
is not quoted either in the Brahma-Sutra or the Bhasya 
thereon. Fortunately, Sri Suresvaracarya, a direct disciple 
of Sankaracarya, has left us a verse in his Brhadaraijyaka 
Vartika which settles the question once for all. 

II - 

This should suffice to set aside the conjecture of 
Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacaiya (AS p. xli) that the 
Mandukya must be posterior to Karikas, from which as 
well as some older Upanisads these prose passages must 
have been compiled. It now becomes incumbent on the 
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scholars who doubt the canonical nature of the Upanisad 
to adduce any reasons compelling us to believe in such 
modem guesses in preference to the consensus of opinion 
held by Vedantins of all schools from very early times. 

3. Gaudapada Is The Author Of Karikas 

It is well-known that Sankara in his Sutra Bhdrya 
quotes two Karikas from this work (GK 1-16 and 3-15) 
and prefaces the quotation in each case with the signifi¬ 
cant statement that it is the declaration of those who 
know the right tradition of Vedanta (cmr ^ c^t 

S. Bh 1-4-14 ; ^414^11413: S.Bh. 2-1-9) This 

obviously militates against the claim of the Dvaitins that 
the first chapter is of superhuman origin. Of course this 
cannot vouch for Gaudapada’s authorship of the Karikas ; 
but we are on surer ground when we come down to 
Sures varacary a ’ s Naiskarmya Siddhi. The following’ is an 
extract from that work for the information of such as may 
not feel quite satisfied with Sankara’s indirect refer¬ 
ences : 


<*>l4«bK u l«t«&l cllfcf^ct I 'SIT^r: ^ ^ ^ 

^ fd«ZTcT: II 

wdt f%T civqH^lMci: | cPTt: jfW 

II 




II 
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■qef 'lUslfP4*f: 'T4wT«f: M + lRtld: I 
II 

- (^. fir. *3, v*) 

Here Suresvara being anxious to support his posi¬ 
tion from unimpeachable authorities, quotes both his pre¬ 
ceptor Sankara and Gaudapada with reverence tt^). 

Scepticism is incurable. Scholars are not wanting 
who hesitate to believe that Gaudapada and Sankara are 
actually meant here, for the plurals ‘Gaudas’ and ‘Dravidas’ 
yield to other interpretations also. I shall therefore adduce 
a clincher from this self-same Suresvara’s BHmdaranyaka 
Bhasya Vartika : 

it - 

Tjf^rf dlftdMSCT I ^TFT: ^5cjdK*l 

^nf^r ii - 


I f: I 'WHm’Hlqq: 


II - (V-V-66$) 


ckdHI«llfdi4> <$l cTW^T cf^TfRT: I dtdl'MdWctRW: drdl<iMdl 
II - 


^ ^ firfWrT W I 3jfH^MHHI*Trcf 

TO^RT-|| - (*-*-666) 

This is crystal clear. The first thing that strikes us 
here is that the very Sloka (GK 3-15) Sankara has quoted 
ln his Sutra Bhasya , has been endorsed by Suresvara as 
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a production of Gaudapada. He likewise cites two more 
Karikas (GK 2-38 and 3-46) ascribing them expressly to 
Gaudapada. In these circumstances there can be little 
doubt that when he quotes another Sloka from the first 
chapter fNfr ft I W 

^^FTOTTW^Il (Br. V. 1-4-774) in the same Vartika, he 
regarded it as belonging to Gaudapada’s Agama Prakaram. 
4. The Four Chapters Do Form A Compact Whole 

Now for the unity of Gaudapada’s work. Even 
white conceding that the Prakaranas are the work of one 
and the same author, some scholars have doubted their 
coherency. Professor VidhuSekhara Bhattacarya, in par¬ 
ticular, is certain “that these four Books are four inde¬ 
pendent treatises and are put together in a volume under 
the title of the Agamasastra (AS p. lvii). This conclu¬ 
sion is drawn by him mainly from a priori considerations 
such as the opinion of Madhva and other Acaryas who 
think that the first chapter forms part of the Upanisad 
which is complete in itself, and the want of interdepen¬ 
dence between the so-called chapters in respect of their 
subject-matter. 

Now in view of Suresvara’s indubitable testimony 
for Gaudapada’s authorship of the first chapter no less 
than that of the others, the Upanisadic theory of the first 
chapter falls to the ground. The theory becomes weaker, 
if possible, from the circumstance that its propounders are 
only a recent sect of Vedantins who were not in existence 
during the time of Sankara and a fortiori of Gaudapada. 
My voucher for this hypothesis is a statement from 
Sankara’s Btihaddranyaka Bhmya : ft 
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(Br. Bh. 2-1-20) Sankara here takes it for an indisputable 
fact that there is no disagreement among the followers of 
Upanisads as to the purport of those sacred writings being 
to set forth the identity of -the individual self with the 
Supreme Self. 

It is now for the supporters of the Upanisadic 
theory, therefore, to satisfy orientalists of the existence of 
the schism of Vedantins into Advaitins and Dvaitins at 
the time o£ or even before, Sankara. And, on the other 
hand, it goes without saying that speculations about the 
authorship or the time of compilation of the so-called 
prose-portion, will have to be laid at rest till positive 
evidence is forthcoming that Suresvara was wrong in 
treating, or that he wilfully misrepresented, the Mandukya 
to be a Sruti. 

As for the alleged want of inter-relation between the 
chapters, I fear that it is only a matter of opinion since 
Sankara and his followers hold an opposite view. I am 
perfectly aware that Prof. Bhattacarya feels disappointed 
about the introductory remarks made at the commence¬ 
ment of each chapter by Sankara whom the learned 
scholar is loath to identify with the great Sankara of the 
Sutra Bhasya solely, again, on a priori grounds. But I 
submit, with all humility, that Sankara’s interpretations 
are not altogether as unsatisfactory as they are made to 
look. For details in this matter, I beg of my readers to 
refer to the Samskrta commentary now published, where 
a sustained effort is made to bring out the unity of the 
whole teaching as well as to show how the several 
chapters act in perfect unison. 
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As for the status of Sankara as a commentator on 
the Mandukya, the first thing that is to be noted is that 
he reverently refers to Gaudapada as his grand-preceptor 
(WPTWT*I) in his penultimate verse at the end of his 
work. His recogniton of the four padas (literally four 
parts) or aspects of Atman as described in the Mandukya, 
has been endorsed by implication by the commentator on 
the Brihadaranyaka, who makes use of the same names 
Vaisvanara, Taijasa, Prana (for Prajna), and Turiya (Br. 
Bh. 4-2-2,3,4) even when that terminology is conspicuous 
by its absence in the body of that Upanisad. The latter 
commentator has been called by Suresvara 'that brilliant 
Sun Sankara’ Br. V. p. 2073) and respected 

as his personal Guru (H<yk>H, Br. V. pp. 2072, 

2073). Again, Suresvara in his Naiskarmya Siddhi claims 
to have devoutly served at the feet of Sankara. 


Nai. 4-4) And when it is recollected that 
the same Suresvara styles Sankara as Bhagavatpujyapada 
Nai. 4-19) while quoting certain verses from 
Upadesa Sahasri whose verses figure largely in the Vartika 
also, there seems to be every justification for supposing 
that the commentator on the Mandukya, is none else but 
the famous Sankara Bhagavatpada, author of the Brha- 
daranyaka Bhdsya as well as of Upadesa Sahasri , the 
immediate spiritual preceptor of Suresvara and the grand- 
disciple of Gaudapada. All this is quite in consonance 
with the Advaitic tradition. Is it now too much to believe 
that he who thus owes his allegiance to Gaudapada and 
is so proximately and intimately connected with the tra¬ 
dition, has a better claim to understand the teachings of 
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that author than modem scholars who can entertain only 
vague speculations about them ? 

5. The Title Of Gaudapada’s Work 

This brings us to the consideration of what actully 
Gaudapada teaches in his work. And for this purpose, it 
is clear that one should naturally go to the work itself 
before saturating one’s mind with ideas current about it. 
I must start, however, by remarking that Gaudapada’s 
work has not been known traditionally by the name of 
Agama Sastra from its very inception as alleged by 
Professor Bhattacarya. We do not find the work called by 
that name by Sankara, who merely calls it a work of four 
monographs or by any other reputed writer 

on Vedanta for that matter. This title is not uniformly 
incorporated in all the colophons as Bhattacarya himself 
testifies (pp. 231, 234, 236, and 244 of Agama Sastra). 
This name must have come into vogue, however, as time 
'Went on, and by the time of Anandagiri the glossator on 
Sankara, it must have been familiar at least to some 
Vedantins. For we find this observation in his Tika ^hrfcT 

h°ihRi “He now points out the object of having 
undertaken this work, and makes obeisance to his grand- 
preceptor the well known author of the Agama Sastra” 
(Ma. Bh. Ti. p. 223). It is very necessary to bear this 
priliminary point in mind because, as we shall presently 
see, the word 4 Agama ’ has a specific meaning in connec¬ 
tion with the name of the first chapter of Gaudapad&’$ 
work. 
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6. The Subject-Matter Of The Work 

It is just possible, though by no means certain, that 
whoever first brought the name of ‘Agama Sastra’ into 
currency, had in mind the importance of the first chapter 
which contains in a nut-shell all that has to be said about 
the central doctrine of Vedanta. The whole work of 
Gaudapada is, traditionally speaking, an exposition of the 
philosophy of Mandukya Upanisad. We have therefore, to 
do here with Atman who is the Caturtha , the fourth, both 
as beyond the three-fold states (Mantra 7) and the three¬ 
fold expressive letters composing the syllable Om (Mantra 
12 ). 

Now the first chapter is primarily meant to set forth 
the Agama or the right traditional way of revealing this 

Ma. Bh. p. 8). It is not an authority to be relied upon, 
for we find nothing of the kind stated anywhere in the 
chapter. Briefly speaking, it points to Atman or reality as 
beyond all speech and, presumably, mind also. In short, 
it tells us how both the subjective and the objective 
ultimately merge into one Absolute called indifferently as 
Atman or Om, the Fourth. 

The second and third chapters are for the purpose 
of elucidating this basic teaching. The identity of waking 
and dream Atmans - hinted at in the Sruti by the two 
epithets ('Uklk^l:, ‘seven-organed’ and 

‘ninteen-faced’ (Mantras 2 and 3) and in the Agama 
Prakarana by two epithets (^i4^k u m<& 1) ‘bound by cause 
and effect’ and (wnfas^aiqial) ‘having both sleep and 
dream’ - is clarified in the second chapter. And the idea 
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of Mayic causality hinted at in the Sruti 1% 

^cnFTT^ Mantia 6) and dogmatically stated in the Agama 
chapter (GK 1-7) is elaborated in the 

third chapter. The unborn Turiya or the Fourth, of course, 
is taught in all the three chapters, in the first by an 
examination of the three states 3HHfasiH^HH^(GK 1-16), 
in the second indirectly pointing to it as the basis of all 
illusory phenomenon GK 2-12) and in 

the third by clarifying how all appearance is an illusory 
creation or rather manifestation, and how the changeless, 
sleepless, dreamless one beyond name and form 
GK 3-36) is the only Reality. 
The fourth chapter contains an indirect proof of this 
Vedantic doctrine and the final conclusion briefly reca¬ 
pitulating all that has been taught in the previous chap¬ 
ters. 

I have given here the barest outline of the contents 
of the several chapters in the briefest manner possible. 
For a detailed account of the Vedantic dialectic of the 
three states and elaboration of the teaching of Gaudapada, 
the ueader is referred to the Samskrta Introduction and the 
body of the commentary itself. 


Section Two 

Evolution Of The Advaitic Absolutism 

1. Vedanta And Vijnanavada 

We now arrive at a very intricate problem. Gauda- 
pada’s work, especially the fourth chapter of it, teems 
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with technical terms, turns of expression and even ver¬ 
batim quotations which do not appear to be in keeping 
with Vedanta, while they quite fit in with Buddhistic 
thought. How is this phenomenon to be explained ? Are 
we to suppose that the writer of the chapter is strongly 
influenced by Buddhisitic doctrines or was himself a 
Vedantin quite sympathetic towards Buddhism ? The 
Question first arrested my attention when Prof. S.N. 
Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy came to my 
hands, 1 and has puzzled me ever since. 

Two eminent scholars in India have worked at the 
problem from different angles of vision and have arrived 
at opposite conclusions, both worthy of consideration in 
connection with the ascertainment of the import of the 
chapter in question. Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya, 
who has made an extensive study of Vedanta and, what 
is more important, of the original sources of Buddhistic 
works, is convinced that Gaudapada is the originator of 
what he calls the Vedantic school of Vijnanavada as 
contrasted with that of the Buddhists (AS. Intro, p. lxxxii) 
and that Gaudapada’s Brahman and the Citta in Vijndpti 
matrata of the Yogacaras, are in fact the same thing with 
only one difference that while the former is Nitya the 
latter is Dhruva continuous, and never coming to an end. 
(AS Intro, p.cxlii). He, therefore, concludes that in the 
fourth Book “he (Gaudapada) expresses his approval on 

1. The Professor goes so far as to postulate that Gaudapada 
“was possibly himself a Buddhist.” (HIP Vol I ch. X p. 423). On 
page 429 of his work, we find this remark : “It is so obvious that 
these doctrines are borrowed from Madhyamika doctrines as found 
in the Nagarj una’s Karikas and the Vijnanavada doctrines as found 
in Lankavatara, that it is needless to attempt to prove it.” 
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behalf of his school regarding Ajati 1 as declared by the 
Advayas or Buddhists, saying that he does not dispute 
with them on this point” (AS Intro, p. cxlii). This is the 
gist of what the learned professor has stated at length in 
his introduction to Agama Sastra (AS Intro, pp. cxxxi to 
cxliv). 

It is evident that the professor has adopted alto¬ 
gether a new line of thought completely deviating from 
the orthodox way of interpretation. I very much regret 
that I have had to differ from a learned scholar of his 
standing on each and every one of the points mentioned 
above, as I find nothing unjustifiable in following the 
current creed in this matter. Of course, in a case of such 
serious divergence of opinion, each reader has to judge 
for himself The Professor’s annotation on Gaudapada is 
available both in English and Samskrta, and here is my 
own humble attempt to state the case of the traditional 
interpretation. Judgment has to be passed by impartial 
critics after a careful sifting of all the facts relevant to 
the question. 

For my part, in any case, I feel it difficult to 
conceive how, on this view, Sankara, Suresvara as well 
as a host of other brilliant Advaitic minds, have thought 
it consistant to demonstrate a sustained hostility to 
Vijnanavada and at the same time to venerate Gaudapada, 
supposedly an avowed Vijnanavadin, as one who knows 
the right tradition of Vedantic teaching. 

And is it true that Gaudapada has actually expressed 
his approval of Ajati 4 as declared by the Buddhists’? And 

1. The reader will note that ‘Ajati’ for Gaudapada is not 
merely non-origination, as it is for the Buddhist, but that which has 
no origination. (Vide GK 3-2 and Sankara’s Commentary thereon.) 
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does he really say that he ‘does not dispute with them 
on this point’? The Professor’s answer is in the affirma¬ 
tive. Here are the Slokas on which he bases his revolu¬ 
tionary argument : 

TJcTFT '’HfdfWR cJTf^T: ft I 

STMdWIM* ft^T: 11 

IPTT % II 

T cb II (GK 4-3, 4-5) ‘ 

First of all, Professor Bhattacarya proposes an 
emendation in the usual reading of the second Sloka. He 
suggests that the found in a very few editions, 

is to be preferred to the reading iPTT: recognized 

by Sankara and others. And why ? Because it is the only 
reading ‘that can reasonably be accepted’. That is to say, 
just because it suits his theory that Gaudapada approved 
Buddhistic doctrines ? Is that not verily to cut the foot 
to fit the shoe ? 

It will be observed that in each of the above three 
Slokas a form of the verb ft^is used. In the first it is 
facnw translated by our Professor into ‘they dispute with 
each other’. In the third Karika it is .fqqqiHl T 
translated into ‘we do not dispute, with them’. And in the 
second it is according to his emendation ; but 

this time it is translated into ‘the followers of the doctrine 
of Advaya , assert absolute non-becoming (Ajati)’. One 
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will be naturally prompted to ask “But why this invid¬ 
ious distinction, though these words are all in the same 
context ? Why should we not conformably render this 
verb also ‘Dispute with each other’ ?” The answer is not 
far to seek. Evidently because we do not want the Advayas 
to dispute with each other ! 

A word about the reading which has been 

thus uncomfortably forced into the verse, just for accom¬ 
modating a cherished theory. What does the term mean ? 
Bhattacarya explains that it is in fact identical with 
Advayavddin , one of the names for the Buddha. We are 
not told how the former term does duty for the latter. We 
shall, however, let it pa:,r. What is more important tor us 
is that in this connection a special distinction is made 
between ‘Advaitavddtf and ‘ Advayavdda \ While the former 
literally means the theory of non-difference, i.e. the non- 
difference between or identity of (according to the school 
of S.) Jiva and Brahman, the latter means the theory of 
non-two, i.e. neither of* the two extreme views (AS p. 
102). But where is the voucher for this discrimination ? 
It is certainly not in Gaudapada’s work where the two 
terms are treated as synonymous, and our Professor, who 
is most resourceful in matters of Buddhistic usage of such 
words, is strangely reticent in this particular case. 

Before closing this examination, necessarily brief, of 
the Vedantic .Vijnanavada theory, bolstered up with so 
much clap-trap of lengthy quotations and long-drawn 
arguments, I shall refer to one more such unauthenticated 
distinction which the learned critic has attempted. He says 
in his introduction to the Agama Sastra (AS Intro, cxlii) 
that Gaudapada’s Brahman and the Citta in Vijnaptimnfrata 
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of the Yogacaras, are in fact the same thing with only 
one difference that while the former is Nitya the latter is 
Dhruva. But observing that Gaudapada himself betrays 
him by using the two words indiscriminately (GK 4-11 
and 12), he modifies this proposition in his Samskrta 
edition of the work and says that, ‘it must be borne in 
mind that in the older Upanisads Atman is found to be 
described as Nitya only and not Dhruva ’ 

WN'lHWMiHqoH 3TT?qT 1 ftp* ^fcT II 3IT. ^TT. g. 

p. Ill) But on closer examination this contention also is 
found to fizzle out, for even the oldest of Upanisads fails 
to come to his rescue. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad we 
find this passage : (Br. 4- 

4-20). 

In short, I am afraid that the theory of the Vedantic 
Vijiianavada is no more than a make-shift to explain 
away the extraordinary Buddhistic flavour of Gaudapada 
Karikas. The attempt to interpret Gaudapada on that basis 
is beset with more insuperable difficulties than it prom¬ 
ises to overcome. 

2. The Alleged Influence Of The Madhyamika 
On Vedanta 

Professer T. R. V. Murti, the author of The Central 
Philosophy of Buddhism > is the second of the two schol¬ 
ars I have alluded to above. He views the matter from 
a totally different standpoint. He hesitates to decide the 
question once for all and suspects ‘a possible influence 
of the Madhyamika on the development of Vedanta’ 
(CPB p. 109), and strengthens his opinion by remarking 
that “We have undeniable evidence of Madhyamika and 
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Yogacara influence in the Mandukya Karikh ” (Ibid. p. 
113). With regard to the first three chapters, however, he 
notes that “nothing is said to which any orthodox Vedantin 
could take exception as regards language and logical 
content”. (Ibid. p. 114). At the same time he observes 
that “No Vedanta writer has quoted from the fourth 
chapter, while verses are quoted from the first three. 
Bhavaviveka and Santaraksita have also quoted in their 
exposition of Aupanisada school from this part alone”. 
(Ibid. p. 114). 1 The professor depends almost entirely on 
Professor. V. Bhattacarya for the interpretation of Book 
IV. His own surmise is that “It can be considered as an 
attempt to synthesise the two schools of Mahayana. 
internal evidence alone, we may treat the Aldta Santi 
Prakarana of the Mandukya Karikas as an independent 
work, written most probably by a Buddhist”. (Ibid. 115) 
Having cut the Gordian Knot in this manner, the profes¬ 
sor proceeds to formulate his final position thus : “It is 
our contention that there could not be acceptance of any 
doctrinal content by either side from the other, as each 
had a totally different background of tradition and con¬ 
ception of reality. Consistent with the above conten¬ 

tion, we can only expect the Vedantin to have profited 
by the technique or method of the Madhyamika” (Ibid, 
p. 116). 


1. This statement is made on the authority of Prof. V. 
Bhattacarya who shows at length ho..' Bhavaviveka (cir. 500-550 
A.D.), Santaraksita (705-762 A.D.), and his disciple Kamalasila, 
have all quoted from Gaudapada. Seeing that the latter himself 
draws upon Nagarjuna (200 A.D.), his discipile Aryadeva and 
Maitreyanatha or Asanga (400 A.D.), that professor concludes that 
Gaudapada’s date naturally falls in the 5th. Century. A. D. 
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We may readily concur with the Professor when he 
says that Gaudapada has profited by the technique or 
even the method of the Madhyamika. But the question is, 
to what extent exactly did either of these items profit that 
writer ? Was he wholly indebted to the Buddhist ? What 
were the circumstances that drove this profound thinker 
on Vedanta to seek assistence from sources professedly of 
an alien tradition ? Was there nothing in his own tradition 
to look to in this matter ? These questions, I think, must 
be answered satisfactorily first, before we jump to con¬ 
clusions based mostly on conjectures. 

3. Fre-Gaudapada Vedanta As The Precursor 
Of Absolutism 

Prof Murti admits that 4 6 if the independence of the 
Books, especially of Book IV, were accepted, it alters our 
contention with regard to the alleged borrowing. We have 
no direct textual evidence for that. We can only presume 
and conjecture from the acknowledged priority of the 
Madhyamika and Yogacara Advayavada to the Advaita of 
Gaudapada and Sankara and from the absence of such a 
trend in their predecessors”. (CPB p. 115-116). We have 
seen that we could not agree with those who consider all 
the four Books to be independent treatises. The first three 
chapters may be left out of consideration for our present 
purpose since the Professor is convinced that they are 
Vedantic. It is only on the evidence of Book IV, there¬ 
fore, that we have to examine the nature and extent of 
the Madhyamika influence on Gaudapada. Whether or not 
it is Gaudapada’s work, is just the moot point here. The 
conjecture that it may be the work of a Buddhist we shall 
pass over, for we have no positive evidence for that 
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except that no Vedantic writer is found to have quoted 
from it. But an argument from silence of this nature cuts 
both ways, for no Buddhist writer has appealed to or 
even made a passing reference to it as a Buddhistic work 
either. That Gaudapada has discussed nothing directly of 
the Vedanta, even if true without any qualification, is not 
to the point either. For Sankara and his followers have 
all along been contending that this chapter is mainly for 
adducing an indirect proof of the Vedantic position 
emerging out of the internal differences on crucial points 
of vital importance amo/ig the scholars not subscribing to 
the conclusions of Advaita. We shall therefore, assume 
that the work is from that author’s pen, and try to 
investigate how far and for what reasons, he has taken 
over the technique and method of the Madhyamika. To 
take up the second point first. Prof. Murti observes that 
pre-Gaudapada-Sankara Vedanta is Ekatmavada, monism ; 
it is not Advaita, Absolutism. It did not formulate a 
theory of appearance (Vivartavada) ; no need was felt to 
draw the distinction between the Paramartha and the 
Vyavaharika or the texts into Para and Apara’ ’ (CBP 
111). It is only with regard to such points that he sus¬ 
pects Madhyamika influence on the Vedantin. “He (The 
Vedantin) had before him the Madhyamika distinction of 
Paramartha and Samvrti, of texts into Nitartha and Neyartha, 
his reaching the real by the method of negating the - unreal 
appearances etc. The Madhyamika and the Yogacara also 
had a theory of illusion to account for the emergence of 
apearance. • Knowledge of this turn in Buddhism must 
have sent tlie Vedantin back to his own texts and enabled 
him to perceive the truer rtteaning of the Upamsads in 
advaitism” (CPB pp. 116-117). 
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We shall take up these points one by one. We shall 
see first of all whether there was an unexpected ‘revo¬ 
lution in Aupanisada thought ushered in by Sankara and 
Gaudapada,’ (CPB p. 110) or whether ‘owing to its own 
inner dynamism the Upanisadic tradition too was heading 
towards absolutism’ (Ibid. p. 112). The latter is proposed 
by the Professor just as a plausible hypothesis but dis¬ 
missed as unworthy of consideration on the score of its 
impossibility. “There was not much development in the 
Aupanisada school ; it produced a considerable amount of 
exegetical literature and envolved a Miruamsa, but as 
regards originality and striking a new path, it remained 
stagnant and sluggish”. (Ibid. p. 113). But this appears 
to me to be rather a hasty conclusion. Suresvaracarya in 
his Brhaddrnyaka Bhasya Vdrtika, especially in the Sam- 
bandha Vartika , exhibits a number of monistic schools 
contending with one another for the first place in Vedantic 
tradition. Not all of them were Parinamavadins teaching 
modification of Brahman, or schools teaching Videhamukti, 
liberation after death, in preference to Jivanmukti or 
release in this life. Notable among these are schools 
which teach (1) Bheda Vilaya (SV. p, 116) or Prapanca 
Vilaya , dissolving the universe to attain unity of Brah¬ 
man ; (2) Vdsand Nirodha (SV. p. 112), or destruction 
of the haunting impression of the reality of the three 
states, waking dream and sound sleep ; (3) Jndnavidhi 
(SV 141), or Vedic injunction of knowledge ; (4) 
Prasankhyana Vidhi (SV p. 211) or injunction of contin¬ 
ued practice of right knowledge supported by ratiocina¬ 
tion, in order to make the knowledge of the non-dual 
Atman strong enough to resist Avidya ; (5) Sdksdtkara 
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Jnana , (Br. V. 1168) or continued practice of indirect 
knowledge gained through scripture in order to materialise 
it into realisation. Some of these monistic schools are 
found to be taken up for refutation in Sankara’s Bhasya 
also. Can it be maintained, in the face of this seething 
unrest among the followers of Upanisads, that the Abso¬ 
lutism of Gaudapada could not possibly have been the 
result of a gradual unfoldment from within the Upanisadic 
monistic teaching itself ? 


4. Absolutistic Trend In Upanisads 

Prof. Murthy asks : “Pre-Gaudapada-Sarikara Vedanta 
is monistic, not Advaitic ; how could it suddenly take an 
absolutistic turn ?” (CPB p. 112). We have seen that the 
emergence of Absolutism was by no means so sudden or 
unnaturally abrupt There were a number of antecedent 
fermenting streams of thought tending towards it. But 
even in their absence, it is easy to see that absolutism 
need not have waited upon extraneous aid for its appear¬ 
ance. There are ample signs of absolutism in Upanisads 
themselves. A shrewd eye like that of Gaudapada might 
very well discern this tendency in those ancient revela¬ 
tions which mostly commence with or culminate in reject¬ 
ing all duality or difference in Brahman. 

(i. C) OEf. 

0g. *-*-$) ....’ fff. Y-V>) ‘RRHW *T 

CRT. V9) 

(t. ^-V9) dMIWJT 

('ST. ....’ Of. R-C6) ‘3TOTH 

(^. ^-3-0 Such persistant denial of duality 
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in Brahman, the only possible source of all, and decla¬ 
ration of all duality as apparent, should have been quite 
sufficient to suggest and persuade a reflective mind, that 
Absolutism is the goal of all sacred teaching. 

We may now turn round and put this question : The 
ancient Buddhistic canon mostly taught the ephemeral 
nature of the universe and presented a rigorous chain of 
antecedents and consequents in all phenomena. How could 
the founder of the Mahayana system suddenly rise to the 
idea of Naisvabhavya or essencelessness of things ? True, 
he had a number of Prajnaparamita works to guide him, 
but they were mostly religious and mystical treatises with 
no philosophical flavour about them like Upanisads. Could 
we not suppose that the Buddhistic denial of the plural¬ 
istic phenomena and the tendency to trace them all to a 
Dharmadhatu took its cue from Upanisads 7 1 Most of the 
eminent Mahayanist philosophers including Nagaijuna were 
Brahmins who had no doubt imbibed the Upanisadic 
teaching which reiterated the negation of the reality of the 
phenomenal world in no uncertain terms. Would it be a 
very long jump to suppose that when they were converted 
to Buddhism which from its very inception denied Aiman 

1. With regard to Mahayana Sutras anterior to Nagarjuna, G. 
Tucci remarks, in his Doctrines of Maitreya (ndtha) and Asanga (p. 
5) “ It is an enormous literature which shows how characteristic 
Hindu ideas were creeping into Buddhism.” Again (Ibid p. 19) “We 
learn in fact from the Chinese and Tibetan-sources that he (Nagarjuna) 
was accused by the Sravakas, that is, the followers of Hinayana, to 
have forged the Maha Prajnaparamita which he was said to have 
received from the Nagas” Prof Murti himself writes thus; “External 
(Brahmanical) influence on the rise of Mahayana has been surmised 
by some scholars, e.g. Kern, Max Muller, Keith, Stcherbatsky and 
others.” (CPB p. 81). 
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or Brahman, they naturally incorporated the rejection of 
reality of phenomena into the new teaching with due 
adaptation ? I am not altogether alone in making this 
surmise. This is what Prof. Dasgupta writes in his History 
of Indian Philosophy. “I agree with the late Dr. S.C. 
Vidyabhusana in holding that both the Yogacara system 
and the system of Nagarjuna evolved from the 
Prajndparamitd. Nagarjuna’s merit consisted in the dialec¬ 
tical form of his arguments in support of Sunyavada ; but 
so far as the essentials of Sunyavada are concerned, I 
believe that the Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosa and the 
philosophy of the Prajnaparamita contained no less”. 
(HIP Vol. I. p. 421). And with regard to the Tathata 
philosophy itself the Professor remarks as follows : “This 
doctrine seems to be more in agreement with the view 
of an absolute unchangeable reality as the ultimate truth 
than that of nihilistic idealism of Lankdvatwa. Consider¬ 
ing the fact that Asvaghosa was a learned Brahmin scholar 
in early life, it is easy to guess that there was much 
Upanisad influence in this interpretation of Buddhism 
which compares so favourably with the Vedanta as inter¬ 
preted by Sankara” (Ibid p. 138). 1 I do not mean to 
endorse or emphasize all that professer Dasgupta has said 
here. But the conclusion seems irresistible that the early 
Samskrta writers of Mahayana may have taken some hints 
from Upanisads in respect of holding the ideal or unreal 

1. In fairness to Prof. Murti, I ought to tell my readers that 
he considers that the BluTta-Tathata concept seems to be later to 
Nagarjuna and that probably the Mahayana Sraddhoipdda Sastra is 
the work of Asvaghosa II 5th.Century A.D. (See note 4 on p. 79 
of CPB). Whatever be the fact, it does not of course, affect the 
theory of scholars who surmise Vedantic influence on Mahayana. 
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nature of the universe. It does happen very often that the 
tables are turned in making guesses on insecure bases ; 
but I do not like to be a partner in such games. On the 
whole, I perfectly agree with Prof. Murti in thinking that 
“it is a matter of conjecture and presumption whether 
and to what extent there had been borrowing on either 
side” (CPB p. 109). 

5. Was There A School Of Advaitic Absolutism Anterior 
To Gaudapada ? 

We shall now turn to another aspect of the question. 
Is Gaudapada personally responsible for the supposed 
revolution in the Aupanisada tradition, or had he any 
predecessors in the field whose views he was, perhaps, 
the first to systematize ? Prof Murti quite admits the 
possibility of this alternative when he says “Sankara’s 
reference to Gaudapada as one knowing the tradition 
(sampradaya vid), may mean that there was an advaitic 
school of Vedanta too, although it might not have been 
a dominant one”. (CPB p. 113). Indeed, as the Professer 
adds in a footnote on the same page, indications are not 
wanting that Gaudapada himself may be appealing to 
older teachers of his own tradition when he uses expres- 
sions like ^< 1^3 (2-31) ‘jPhPh^MK'I: (2-35) etc. 

But there is no necessity to be satisfied with mere 
guesses, for we have positive evidence to this effect in 
Sankara’s writings. In the first place, his frequent refer¬ 
ence to Sampradaya (tradition) in his Bhasyas is in itself 
impressive. We have already seen his references to 
Gaudapada as a ‘Sampradaya vid’. In his Gita Bhasya we 
have passages to convince us as to how much store he 
sets by a good tradition. This one is in reference to an 
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opponent who holds that the individual soul is ultimately 
merged in Brahman through meditation based upon a 
knowledge of the distinction of Ksetra and Ksetrajna, the 
material world and Isvara respectively : “The fool of a 
pandit who hopes to reconcile the doctrine of Samsara 
and liberty with the Sastra in this way, is really a suicide. 
Being self-deluded, he deludes others as well, because for 
want of the right tradition he abandons the express teach¬ 
ing of the Sruti and offers an imaginary construction of 
his own. Hence being bereft of the tradition, he must be 
ignored like a fool, albeit he may happen to be versed 
in all Sastras”. .... 


HWWW *<IhTc 1, SlTrqfT ^ <=-4IH1 ^^Pc1 

; I (G. Bh. 13-2). And this pas¬ 

sage is an answer to those that think it difficult or 
impossible to get a knowledge of the Self owing to its 
being formless : “True, it is so for those who have not 
been properly initiated by a teacher knowing the right 
tradition, for those who have not properly listened to 
Vedantic teachings, for those whose mind is quite en¬ 
grossed in the external objects of sense and for those who 
are untrained in the use of the valid means of knowl¬ 


edge”. JjHWN MfecIHIH, 3TgcT%^RTRT% ^^1$- 

. ( G Bh 18-50). 


Here are some direct references bearing testimony 
to the existence of a tradition of absolutism before Sankara 
and presumably Gaudapada. In Ghd Bhasya, Sankara in¬ 
troduces us to a Sloka (13-13) in these words : “Even 
the illusory form due to Upadhis is treated as though it 
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were a property of Brahman the knowable, just for the 
sake of rendering its existence conceivable. Hence the 
statement that it is with hands and feet everywhere. 
Accordingly the knowers of the right tradition say ‘Re¬ 
ality devoid of all manifoldness is explained through 
deliberate super-imposition of attributes and subsequent 
negation.’.” wf? flTO 

hho'o-hcT i Again in the Mandukya Bhdsya, while con¬ 
cluding a discussion on the function of the Sastra as a 
means of knowledge of Atman Sankara quotes a Sutra of 
the knowers of Agama fro ^ ^ I 

“The validity of the Sastra is established just because it 
negates (properties not pertaining to the self-evident 
Atman)” (GK. Bh. 2-32). Once more in the Brhaddranyaka 
Bhdsya , Sankara appeals to his tradition in support of his 
interpretation of texts treating of creation. ^ 

.... “And here, the knowers of the right 
tradition narrate a story (in illustration of this truth.)” 
(Br. Bh. 2-1-20 p. 297). We learn from the glossator 
Anandagiri that these are references to a certain Dravida- 
carya, who, according to the glossator again, wrote an 
extensive commentary on the Chdnddgya Upanisad also. 

From another source we leam about one more teacher 
of this school, Vakyakara Brahmanandin. In his commen¬ 
tary on the 217th verse of the third chapter of Sarvajnatma’s 
Sanksepa Sariraka, Madhusudana Saraswati gives an ex¬ 
tract from that ancient thinker with prefatory remarks of 
his own, well-worth quoting in extenso : 
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^#T TRR I I 3?ftoq«fcq«fftftT % I I 

cT^TT I ^if^oiif^H^I: I T I 

fioiiej^KHWccllftrd (SS 3-217). 

It is worthy of note that here the Purvapaksin is 
made to emphasize the impossibility of the origination 
either of the existent or of the non-existent which di¬ 
lemma Brahmanandin avoids by taking all birth as 
conventional only, or in Gaudapada’s words, wu 
illusory birth. 

Last but not the least in importance, are the three 
Slokas 1 quoted at the end of Sankara’s Bhasya on the 
fourth Brahma-Sutra. They are quoted to support the 
doctrines of (O illusory self, (R) 

the incompatibility of Karma with Brahma-knowledge, 
(3) the identity of the 

seeker after knowledge with Brahman as soon as Brah¬ 
man is realised, (*) hhi«i c^iwPi^^the limitation of the 
Pramanas to the empirical life and their sublation by 
knowledge of the Supreme Self - tenets of vital impor¬ 
tance to Advaita Vedanta of the type that Gaudapada and 
Sankara commend. ■ 

The question may be now considered as well-nigh 
settled, I think. It is not merely probable but absolutely 
certain, that Sankara and Gaudapada did have a tradition 
of Advaitic teachers who had been contending to hold 

i. These Slokas are commonly attributed to Sundara Pandya, 
who is credited with their authorship by the commentator on the 
Suta Samhita. But Scholars would be benefitted by a further inves¬ 
tigation into this matter, for Sankara is never known to quote from 
any Saivite sources in his classical works. 
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their own against other monistic schools who were all 
busy struggling to establish that their school had the sole 
right to represent the original Upanisadic teaching. Mu¬ 
tual influence of the Advaita and the Madhyamika sys¬ 
tems was not impossible during those times though we 
have no means of ascertaining to what extent this took 
place in fact. Prof. Murti’s remarks in this connection are 
very significant. “Influence is not necessarily acceptance 
or borrowing of doctrines. That too is influence which 
stimulates the systems to modify, revise or even to reaf¬ 
firm their doctrines. Influence may be expressed as much 
through opposition as by acceptance.” (CPB p. 56). The 
development of either system may be as much due to 
reaction upon the other as to its inherent capacity to 
march on. Perhaps Gaudapada’s work represents the last 
phase of this kind of reaction on the Vedantic side. We 
must be therefore, cautious, I think, in our pronounce¬ 
ments in such matters even if we actually find witnesses 
on either side accusing the other of serious plagiarism. 1 


1 . I subjoin two instances of this : (a) “The Buddhists, 
however, take it in a more serious light and charge Sankara with 
stealing the ide # a, Sunya, from them, and giving it a new name. 
Brahman/’- M. M. Haraprasada Sastri’s introduction to AVS p. 
xxvi. 






f«tHl v (i II II 

- P. Subrahmanya Sastri 3^;^. 333 
In a play Malta Vilasa-Prahasana y a farce composed by Mahe- 
ndra Varma, a Pallava king who ruled at Conjivaram more than a 
thousand three hundred years ago, Buddha is charged with having 
robbed and appropriated Upanisads and Mahabharata of their riches. 
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6. Gaudapada’s Alleged Borrowing From 
Mahayana Works 

And we now come to the direct matter in hand. 
What about the striking similarity of words, expressions 
and even thoughts between Gaudapada’s Karikas espe¬ 
cially in iie fourth chapter, and Mahayana works ? Is 
there no borrowing here at all ? If there is, what is it 
that induced the writer to go to non-Vedic sources for 
help ? Two explanations are possible. Either Vedanta was 
not sufficiently developed to have a neat set of technical 
terms or a method of its own, so that it was only natural 
for it to utilize and adopt what was ready at hand in a 
system akin to it at least in some respects, or else, 
Gaudapada had an ulterior purpose in view, to serve 
which he has deliberately chosen this vocabulary and 
dialectic even from a foreign sourse. Neither of these 
suppositions is inconceivable. But facts alone can decide 
the question one way or the other. 

Prof. Murti seems to accept the first alternative 
when he says : “The Vedanta philosophers did not and 
could not accept the Buddhistic metaphysics - its denial 
of the self, momentariness etc. ; but they did press into 
service the Madhyamika dialectic and the Vijnanavada 
analysis of illusion. No absolutism could be established 
without the dialectic and this theory of illusion.” (CPB 
p. 13) Are we to understand that Advaitism really stood 
in dire need of this dialectic and this theory of illusion, 
lest it should not be able to stand upon its own legs as 
a species of absolutism ? I am afraid, it did not. Vedanta 
has been supposed to start in commom with Vijnanavada, 
with an analysis of an empirical, illusion, and then to 
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apply it analogically to the world illusion ; and since the 
illusoriness of all phenomena does not necessarily follow 
from this, the system is obliged to seek its cue for 
pronouncing the world illusory in an extra-philosophical 
or theological knowledge derived from Upanisads, while 
the Vijnanavada bases itself on the deliverences of the 
highest trance-states (CPB pp. 158 and 216). But what 
are the actual facts ? Does Gaudapada start from an 
examination of empirical illusion and then extend his 
conclusions to the world-illusion ? In the second chapter 
of his work mostly devoted to demonstrate the unreality 
of the world, we are confronted with the classical ex¬ 
ample of the rope-snake only once, and that not as the 
basis for attacking the problem of world-illusion, but only 
to illustrate what has been already shown at length by an 
appeal to life and experience, to wit, that Atman is the 
substrate of all illusory phenomena. Dream is no doubt 
employed to prove the unreality of the world, but here 
is no analogical reasoning from the example of a dream. 
It is rather an appeal to appreciate the undeniable meta¬ 
physical identity of waking and dream as a fact of uni¬ 
versal experience. Again, casual reference is made to 
Upanisads (Srutis or Vedantas) twice or thrice, but on 
none of these occasions do we find the revelation invoked 
as a theological authority. It is not true to fact to say that 
Gaudapada depends upon an authoritative pronouncement 
at any stage of his argument for the proof of the world- 
illusion. Sruti, in the Advaita of Gaudapada and Saiikara 
at any rate, only means a suggestion of truth based on 
facts of experience, and is no more a binding authority 
on the mind of the seeker of truth than the sign-post on 
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the cross road pointing to the nature and extent of the 
way ahead. 

We may now take up the question of the Buddhistic 
terminology and dialectic. The first thing that strikes the 
reader is that neither of these obtrudes on his attention 
in the first three chapters to any appreciable degree while 
they are found to loom large in the fourth. May it not 
be that the author, who could have very well dispensed 
with these aids without feeling any lack, has deliberately 
adopted this language and method of exposition with 
some set-purpose undiscovered by surface critics ? I am 
of opinion that in unravelling this secret, one may get 
some help from the ^itch-maligned Sankara Bhasya, 1 if 
only one is not afraid of losing caste by shaking off the 
thickset influence of the deep-seated current opinion among 
the generality of orientalists that Gaudapada has borrowed 
from Buddhistic works, or at any rate, has been very 
much influenced by Buddhistic ways of thinking. In his 
opening remarks of the fourth chapter .Sankara says that 
after establishing the reality of Advaita directly with the 
help of both Agama and appropriate reason, Gaudapada 
now proceeds to show by Avftanyaya , the indirect method 

1. The following may be cited as fair specimens of the 
wholesale condemnation of Sankara the commentator on Mandukya, 
by scholars influenced by stereo-typed opinion prepossessed by 
Buddhistic bias ; (1) ‘In my translation I have not followed Sankara, 
for he has, I think, tried his level best to explain away the most 
obvious references to Buddha and Buddhism, in Gaudapada Kan'kos” 
(prof. Dasgupta’s remarks-HIP vol I p. 424). “Not being satisfied 
with the interpretation offered by Sankara and his followers or some 
other teachers, I have attempted in the following pages to present 
to the reader my own interpretation of the work as I have under¬ 
stood. Prof. V. Bhattacharya’s preface (AS p. viii). 
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of logic, how even the mutually opposed sets of opinion 
among the dualists and Buddhists point to the truth of 
Advaita as well as to the fallacious nature of the other 
systems. Granting that this is so, we should not be 
surprised to find Gaudapada employ the terminology and 
method of the other systems to display how they stand 
self-convicted by their own showing. A close examination 
of the procedure followed here would go to show that 
mostly differences of opinion between the Sankhya and 
Vaisesika on the one hand and the Vaibhasika and the 
Vijnanavada on the other, are exhibited here and ulimately 
the Vedantic conclusion based on the three states of 
consciousness, is given at the end in order to round off 
the whole work. Special emphasis is laid in the closing 
Slokas on how Pure Consciousness transcending, and 
metaphysically comprehending in itself, the triple distinc¬ 
tion of knower, knowledge and the known - revealed by 
Vedanta on an examination of the three states - was never 
taught by the Vijnanavada of Buddhists, however superior 
its logic might appear as compared to that of the realistic 
systems. I have tried to show in the course of my 
Samskrta Vivrti how Gaudapada indirectly hints at the 
extra-ordinary appropriateness of certain Buddhistic terms 
and reasonings in the context of Vedanta rather than in 
that of the systems to which they are supposed to be 
indigenous. This practice of adapting the technique of 
other systems to their own, is by no means unusual 
with Vedantins. An instance in point is the usage, by 
the author of the Brahma-Sutras, of such words as 
4 Pratyaksa ’ (in the sense of Sruti), 4 Anumana ’ (in the 
sense of Smrti) and ‘Pradhana’, (in the sense of Brah- 
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man) etc. 1 Parallel procedure will perhaps be found in 
other systems also. 2 

7. The Vedantic Dialectic 

And now for the question of the dialectic. Had 
Gaudapada his own critique of the understanding and 
reason, or was he obliged to borrow one from another 
source, since no absolutism can thrive without the dialec¬ 
tic ? Prof. Murti says “Dialectic is a self-conscious 
spiritual movement ; it is necessarily a critique of reason. 
This is not possible without the consciousness of the 
opposition of the thesis and the anti-thesis. There must be 
at least two view-points or patterns of interpretation dia¬ 
metrically opposed to eacft other” (CPB p. 124). Again, 
“Philosophy, when cultivated seriously and systemati- 

1. Another instance may be gleaned from Mahabharata in 
which we find-chiefly in the Udyoga, Anusasanika, and Santi parvas, 
Slokas in abundance which appear to be echoes of the Dhammapada 
Gathas. Specially note-worthy is a section of the Vanaparva (3-77, 
78, 79, 80) which mentions a course of disipline entitled Astangamarga 
with, of course, details different from those mentioned in Buddhism. 
Parallel to Dhammapada Gathas, are to be found in Manu, and 
perhaps in other Smrtis and Puranas. Whoever may be the imitator 
in such cases, it is evident that the principle of adaptation of foreign 
terminology and expressions to suit one’s own purpose remains 
undistrubed. 

2. Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan observes “That the terms em¬ 
ployed by a particular set of thinking may be borrowed by another 
set and used in senses slightly different from the original ones, is 
proved by the history of Buddhism itself’ (GP p. 209). The doctor, 
however, has an alternative explanation to offer in the case of 
Gaudapada : “The exigencies of his time must have made him use 
Bauddha terminology even as the Hindu monks who preach Vedanta 
in the countries of the west to-day feel the necessity of clothing 
their thoughts in Christian expressions. (GP p. 320). 
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cally, leads to interminable and total conflict. Dialectic is 
implict in philosophy. Dialectic is at once the conscious¬ 
ness of this interminable and total conflict in reason and 
the attempt to resolve it” (Ibid. p. 126). Looked at from 
this thought-position, it must be confessed that there is no 
possibility of dialectic in the Upanisads. “The Upanisadic 
seers do not concern themselves with the different philo¬ 
sophical standpoints and views of the real. Being pioneers 
in the field, they had not before them many right or 
wrong views to criticise and to condemn.” (CPB p. 48) 
Whence then did Gaudapada derive his dialectic 7 1 

The extant literature about Advaitism is too meagre 
for us to say, with any definiteness, whether or not, 
dialectic in this sense of the term was indigenous to the 
system. But this does not matter for our present purpose. 
For we have seen that the Madhyamika dialectic is not, 
after all, very predominant in Gaudapada’s work. He may 
have utilized it for aught we know, for the purpose of 
his Avltcmyaya indirect proof of Ajati , based upon pure 
ratiocination. But the question is, is there any critique of 
reason and experience in his own work at all ? And if 
so, what was his source for that ? 

My answer to this question is, Yes, there is visible 
to an assiduous seeker a critique, 1 hich governs the 
whole of Gaudapada’s thought, and his source is that one 
fountainhead of knowledge to every devout Hindu, 

1. Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan suggests “probably Gaudapada 
wrote his book on the analogy of Nagarjuna’s Mula Madhyama 
Kdrika with a view to make it occupy a position in Advaita similar 
to that of the latter in the Madhyamika system (GP 220). 
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Upanisads themselves. True, the Upanisadic sages do not 
exhibit any conciousness of the conflict in reason, and, 
therefore, cannot lay claim to a critique of reason like 
that of Nagarjuna. They never show any anxiety to ex¬ 
amine different theories of reality with the hope of tran¬ 
scending conceptual knowledge by that means. They do 
not propose to construct an intellectual frame-work ex¬ 
hausting all possible categories of the mind, and then 
proceed to a thorough examination of each till it is 
reduced to a state of inconsistency or self-contradiction. 
Indeed, their way and goal lay quite in another direction, 
and their method was quite suited to their aim. They 
seem to have felt the futility of merely analysing the 
faculty of reason, for it can only examine, but can never 
create, facts. Its one insistent demand is consistency ev¬ 
erywhere and consistency may not always characterize 
facts. Reason is perfectly justified in demanding self- 
consistency from a proposed theory and it has the right 
to counsel us to throw away any hypothesis which exhib¬ 
its inconsistencies in its make-up. But when a fact uni¬ 
versally recognized as such discloses any inconsistencies, 
reason must simply bear with them. The only function 
then open to it, will be to seek an explanation. 

Such seems to have been the guiding principle of 
the Rsis who went on questioning life and experience ^ 
^ aiicHi ‘which is our real Self ? Which the Highest 

Reality underlying all phenomena ?’• (Ch. 5-9-1) 

^ 3TTc*TT ‘Whom shall we devote ourselves 
to as our Self, and which is that Self ?’ (Ai. 3-1) 
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f^TTct Pcj^iict ‘which being known, all this 

becomes known ?’ (Mu. 1-1-3). Recognizing the fact that 
reason can work only on facts supplied, they tried to 
rummage all the sources of such supply, not only the 
senses and the mind, but also intuition ; not only the 
waking state, but also dream and sleep which we can 
only intuit, but never perceive. Reason, then, working 
upon experience gained through intuition of the three 
states, can dissolve all our doubts and difficulties con¬ 
nected with life as restricted to the waking state. This 
examination of the three states alone conducted on right 
lines, can disclose the nature of truth and reality. 

Now, this is the Vedantic Dialectic, the critique of 
experience as a whole, revealed in Upanisads specially 
the Mandukya, on which Gaudapada bases his system of 
thought. This may or may not be called philosophy ac¬ 
cording to our notion of the significance of the term. In 
any case, it is a successful attempt to realise the ultimate 
reality, and the method used is unique in this respect that 
it covers life in all its aspects, and is hence able to give 
us final knowledge of reality. It is not to be compared 
to the method either of theological discussions or even of 
speculative thought-systems which confine their attention 
to facts of the waking state. I have endeavoured in my 
Sarnskrta Introduction to Mandukya Rahasya Vivrti, to 
explain the salient features of this method in some detail. 
Readers interested in the subject are recommended to 
study the whole of Gaudapada’s work with the new 
commentary in which the principles of this special method 
are reiterated at every step. 
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Section Three 

Gaudapada’s System Compared With 
The Mahayana Systems 

1. Gaudapada And Vijhanavada 

It is interesting to note that, until very late in the 
history of Buddhism, neither Hinayana nor Mahayana 
works have expressly referred to Upanisads or any Vedantic 
system based on them. The denial of the self, is, as is 
well-known, the basic tenet of Buddhism. And yet Bud¬ 
dha never takes up for consideration the doctrine of the 
Aupanisada Purusa described as ‘Neti, Neti’ in the oldest 
of the Upanisads (Br. 3-9-26), the Universal Self who is 
the one witness in all beings, conscious and devoid of all 
attributes (Sve. 6-11). It is singular that even in Mahayana 
works like those of Nagarjuna, Maitreya, Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga or Dharmakirti, no reference is made to this 
Upanisadic teaching, Atman doctrine par excellence , al¬ 
though Sahkhya and Vaisesika theories of Atman are 
refuted now and then along with Pudgala heresy, the 
doctrine of Atman as neither different from nor identical 
with Skandhas upheld by Vatsiputriya School of Bud¬ 
dhism. Even more surprising, if possible, is their perfect 
silence with regard to the Vedantic examination of the 
three Avasthas on which is based the conclusion that the 
witnessing Self is the Absolute ; the unrelated invariable 
principle existing by itself and known by itself, and yet 
by some magical process manifesting itself as the world 
of duality. Now this is just the philosophy Gaudapada has 
tried to explain by an appeal to reason and experience. 
If this is so, can it be confidently asserted that it is a 
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variety of the Vijnanavada or Yogacaravada of the Bud¬ 
dhists ? 

Let us compare some of the cardinal tenets of 
Vijnanavada and compare them with Gaudapada’s corre¬ 
sponding teachings. Gaudapada sets forth the controversy 
between Vijnanavadin and those that postulate the exist¬ 
ence of external objects of consciousness. Here is a Sloka 
stating Vijnanavadin’s view of the matter : TfPrfhrRT- 

i rnpHTi^ipHr^wihi^ (gk 4 - 25 ). 

The external object is no cause - or, in the phraseology 
of the Vijnanavadin, it is no Alambana Pratyaya - be¬ 
cause facts are found to be such. It is very difficult to 
say exactly what is meant by Bhutadarsana (experience of 
facts). But let us take one or two direct quotations from 
Vijnanavada works which may throw light on the prin¬ 
cipal doctrines of that school. Here is a Sloka from the 
Madhyantha Vibhariga of Maitreya-Natha. 

'gTT ^ fqeici I 1 
m d^mPH Tf II 

Here Prof. Murti explains that according to the 
commentator the ‘Abhutaparikalpa’ means not the wrong 
ideation itself but the basis of that ideation, that is Vijnana 
itself. Maitreya says here that Vijnana as the basis really 
exists while the duality imagined to exist in it has no 
being there. In this Vijnana is a Sunyata of all subject- 
object appearances ; even in the Sunyata is this Vijnana 

1. ‘This is referred to as the second Sloka of the work by 
G. Tucci (DMA p. 31) as well as Prof. V. Bhattacarya (AS p. 183), 
while Prof, Murti says it is the very first Sloka (CPB p. 105). 
Probably the last is the correct reference. 
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or Abhutaparikalpa, that is to say, nothing can be sup¬ 
posed to exist of which Vijnana is not the basis. 

^TT, ^ I cT^lRr I . ^4 cTFT 


; W? cTFT (MVBT pp. 12-13 as quoted 

in CPB p. 319). This example of the rope-snake given by 
the commentator evidently implies that Vijnana alone is 
real while the dvaya or subject-object relation that is 
experienced in emperical life is unreal. 

And now let us cite a Sloka from the Mandukya 
Karikas, the first half of which bears a very close simi¬ 
larity to the first half of the above Sloka : 


u4 era ^ i 
rnPfRwl ^ ^TFRf II 4-75 


It very much looks as though Gaudapada actually 
borrowed from the Yogacara work just mentioned and 
Prof Bhattacarya is certain that it is a borrowing. But a 
reference to the context of Gaudapada Karika would go 
to show that the two teachings are entirely different. In 
the course of my Samskrta Vivpi, I have shown how 
Gaudapada shows here that neither the Jiva nor the Citta 
is ever bom, whereas the Vijnanavadin is anxious to 
maintain the reality of citta as against the Madhyamika 
who adheres to the doctrine of the (Naisvabhavya) 
essencelessness of all things, whether Citta or its objects. 
Indeed, the author of the Alata Santi has actually stated 
in so many words - ‘cTWM 'STTCct fa4 fan<^4 ^ (GK 
4-28) that neither the Citta nor its objects are ever bom. 
No doubt would be left in the mind of the reader about 
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this matter when this Gaudapada’s Sloka (GK 4-75) is 
read along with the previous and subsequent Slokas, 
whatever construction theorists may try to put upon it as 
tom from the context. 

The following is from the Alambana Pariksa of 
Dihnaga : 

Tfoqf ^ II 1 

That is, the real object of consciousness which 
really existing inside appears as though it were outside. 
For it is both of the form of consciousness and the 
condition determining it (AP 6). But what does Gaudapada 
say about the relation between Citta and its object ? 

ft j 

it (GK 4-67) 

“Since both these are relative to each other, we 
cannot say which of these exists of itself ; both are 
undefinable being grasped only through that conscious¬ 
ness/’ Evidently Gaudapada here wants to show that the 
Vijnanavadin cannot establish the absolute existence of 
conciousness, since he cannot meet the argument of the 
Madhyamika that everything has only a relative being. 
The author’s own position may be gathered from the 
second chapter of the work where he has shown at length 
how both the internal ideas and external objects are 
seemingly real or unreal insofar as they are limited to the 

1. Restored into Samskrta from Tibetan by Pandit N. 
Ayyaswami Sastri, Madras. 
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particular state - waking or dream in which they make 
their appearance, but, absolutely, they are all unreal (GK 
2-9, 10, 14,15). At the same time, he also states the 
Vedantic view that Atman is the basis of both the internal 
and external phenomena of either state. (GK 2-12, 17, 
18). 

Vasubandhu, an earlier Yogacara Vijnanavadin, of¬ 
fers the following criticism of perception : 

Tjcsrsngfe 1 whkI itct ftt sr i 

The idea of perception may be due to an illusion 
just like that in a dream. Moreover, when the idea ‘I have 
perceived it’ arises, then the thing is not perceived at 
all ; for it is the Manovijnana that comes to that conclu¬ 
sion, and at that time the Chaksurvijnana is gone. And 
in particular, the object itself is momentary and so its 
form and other qualities have quite disappeared by then. 
How then can we say that we have perceived the object ? 
(Vim. 16). 

I have given a paraphrase of the Sloka just to show 
that such criticisms of perception are never to be found 
in Gaudapada. His position is that a given set of percep¬ 
tions of things is true only for that particular state - 
waking or dream - in which it takes place. In the next 
Sloka, Vasubandhu goes on to say that just as a so-called 
perception may arise without an external object, so too 

1. I have taken down the whole 6loka without the intervening 
prose. For the original as it is, see Vimska, Appendix A to (p. 108) 
Alambana Pariksa . 
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memory is possible without a real perception. Gaudapada 
is innocent of this argument also. 

The next argument of Vasubandhu is of greater 
interest because it is calculated to show the distinction 
between the two systems in its true perspective. He 
anticipates an objection that waking perception should not 
be likened to a semblance of peception in a dream, for 
no one is able to realise that there is no actual object 
corresponding to waking perception, whereas everyone is 
aware of the absence of objects in dream perceptions. 
This argument is not sound, says Vasubandhu, for no one 
thinks that the external things are not there in a dream 


perception before he awakes : 







IWITORT (Vim. 

17, p. 109). “Similarly the common man used to a 
repeated constructive imagination of unreal things and 
absorbed in a sleep of prolonged mental impression, per¬ 
ceives non-existing objects, as in a dream, and cannot 
decide that they are not there really, before he is awake. 
When, however, he awakes by the attainment of the 
sublating Lokottara (transcendental) knowledge free # from 
constructive imagination, then he comes to the right 
conclusion owing to the Suddhalaukika Jnana - pure 
knowledge without any object - with which he is con¬ 
fronted in the wake of the aforesaid Lokdttarajnanci. ’ ’ 
Here perhaps one might trace certain Buddhistic 
influences to which Gaudapada possibly reacted in draw¬ 
ing up his own programme of the set-up of the gradu- 
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ation of enlightenment after striking off ignorance. Vasu- 
bandhu’s suggestion that the common man has been in a 
long dream, and that he awakens to the truth of Vijnapti- 
matrata when he attains to the transcendental knowledge, 
may have sent our author back to the Upanisad teaching 
where, after an examination of the three states, Samsara 
(transmigratory life) is described at length and then free¬ 
dom from bondage is shown to result from knowledge. 
This is not impossible. But neither is it impossible that 
Upanisads themselves - such as Katha (1-3-14) 

f^facT ‘Awake arise, go to the wise and 
know the truth* - may have given him the suggestion of 
a dream. Whatever be the truth, the idea of comparing 
empirical life to a dream, it must be noted, suggests to 
the two thinkers two totally distinct and different modes 
of spiritual awakening. While Vasubandhu proposes the 
achievement of Suddhalaukika Jnana of the highest trance, 
Gaudapada is satisfied that a systematic examination of 
the three states, in the light of Upanisads, is quite com¬ 
petent to deliver the goods without the necessity of hav¬ 
ing recourse to any individual mystic experience. 1 Indeed, 
for him, it is not an experience of the absence of either 
the subject or the object or both that matters. For we do 
experience in daily life, the absence of the object in 
dreams, and the absence of both the subject and the 
object in sound sleep. Accordingly, Gaudapada applies the 

1. Manonigraha according to Gaudapada (GK 3-40 to 46) has 
been often confounded with some yogic practice. The error involved 
in the confusion has been exposed and the true nature of that 
process explained in my Samskrta commentary, the Mandukya Rahasya 
Vivrti. 
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terms Laukika (common experience), Suddha Laukika (pure 
experience) and Lohottara (transcendental experience) to 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep respectively unlike 
the Yogacara-Vijftanavadin who is keen about using them 
for particular grades of consciousness. According to 
Gaudapada, it is not in any particular state bereft of 
empirical consciousness - such as deep sleep or trance - 
that we should look to our deliverance from ignorance. 

ej&ti CKT II (nh ^T. 


Only when the individual soul awakes from , its 
beginningless illusory sleep, it comes to realise the Ab¬ 
solute unborn, sleepless and dreamless ; the Absolute 
which is, in the words of Mandukya Upanisad ^ 


^T*TcT:w ^ ^ W *iih^ neither inward con¬ 


sciousness, nor outward unconciousness, nor both, nor 
one mass of consciousness, neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness ; transcending, in short, all states or 
grades of consciousness whatsoever. Transcendence of 
consciousness, the distinguishing characteristic of the ego, 
necessarily 1 entails transcendence of the characteristics of 
the non-ego as well. Hence the Sruti describes it thus : 


unseen, beyond all 
practical proceedings, ungraspable, uninferable through any 
sign, unthinkable, unutterable. These mutually opposed 
elements of the waking condition, are in this state of 
realisation merged into one, for they have been always 
one in this Absolute called Atman for the sake of short¬ 
ness. From a different angle of vision, Gaudapada calls 
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it Sarvadrk (1-12) - the All-seeing One, for it is the very 
essence of all being and knowing transcending both - 
Prapa/jcopasamam. One who has realised It knows that 
he is ever one with It and hence is Sarvajna , the all¬ 
knowing One (4-85, 89). 

To sum up the results obtained so far : (1) Vijnana¬ 
vada is obsessed by a bias towards empirical conscious¬ 
ness which it is anxious to free from the trammels of 
external objects ; Vedanta looks upon both consciousness 
and its objects as phenomena contingent to their particular 
state, waking or dream, (2) Vijnanavada regards all sub¬ 
ject-object relation as an illusory thought-construction in 
conciousness and likens it to a dream and hopes to be able 
to purge consciousness of this impurity by passing it 
through the fire of a mystic trance. Vedanta, on the other 
hand, regards all subject-object relation as peculiar to the 
state in which it manifests itself. These are in fact mani¬ 
festations of Reality itself. The system of Vedanta treats 
waking and dream states as metaphysically identical, and 
from the standpoint of Atman or the Witnessing Con¬ 
sciousness common to both states, it regards, them as 
absolutely unreal in themselves while in essence they are 
one with that Atman. Vedanta feels no need of any special 
experience to realise this fact (3) Vijnanavada recognizes 
three grades of consciousness (Laukika) mundane, (Suddha 
Laukika) pure mundane, and (Lokottara) supramundane ; 
the last is got through the aid of a trance. Vedanta 
recognizes no grades of consciousness though there may 
be apparent manifestations of it belonging to different 
ranks in empirical life. Consciousness is absolutely free 
and one with Atman and as such admits of neither change 
nor degree. It is ever Aja, unborn, above all states. 
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2. The Historical Background Of Sunyavada 

A short digression will be necessary before we 
proceed further. Although the Madhyamika school is chro¬ 
nologically anterior to the Yogacara-Vijnanavada, the latter 
had to be taken up first not merely because it is generally 
considered by some Buddhists to be a more systematical 
exposition of Buddhism, but chiefly because it is more 
likely to be misunderstood to be the source of the Advaitic 
Vedanta. But it must be borne in mind that the order of 
the emergence of the most important schools of Bud¬ 
dhism is Theravada, Vaibhasika or Sarvastitvavada, 
Madhyamika and Yogacara which later on became the 
Vijnanavada. The canonical literature of the first school 
is in Pali while that of the rest is in Samskrta. This 
accounts for the comparatively very little, if any, refer¬ 
ence to the Theravada in Brahmanical works. The 
Vaibhasikas are so called because they follow the 
Mahavibhasa and the Vibhara commentaries on their original 
Jnmaprasthma consisting of seven works. 1 Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamika Sastra, also known as Mala Madhyamika 
Karikas , is chiefly a criticism of the Abhidharma philoso¬ 
phy of the Vaibhasikas or Sarvastitvavadins. Very little 
of the canon of the Sarvastitvavadins is available in 
Samskrta, but from the Chinese translation of their 
Tripitaka, we learn that they denied the existence of a 
permanent soul, but accepted the discrete momentary entities 
- classified into Skandhas, Ayatanas and Dhatus - whose 
substance or essence was real for all the three divisions 

1. See CPB p. 68. Having no first-hand information about 
these details, I have mostly drawn upon works like CPB, SBT, and 
HIP (vol. I)- 
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of time. 1 The Madhyamika rejects their pluralism and 
maintains the absolute Sunyata (essencelessness) of all the 
elements. 

3. Veda And Buddhism 

It is well-known that Buddhism was a revolt against 
Vedic religion at least in two respects. In the first place, 
it abhorred the sacrificial cult involving animal slaugh¬ 
ter ; and in the second place, it abolished the doctrine of 
Atman who had been believed by the Vaidikas to survive 
the body in order to be able to enjoy the fruits of his 
Karma. As a corollary to his opposition to sacrifices, 
perhaps, Buddha could entertain no respect for die author¬ 
ity of the Vedas as a revelation. His teaching that every 
thing was impermanent, was against the Vedic doctrine 
too. This spirit of hostility too was very naturally re¬ 
sented by Mimamsakas like Sabarasvamin and Kumarila, 
and possibly by the author of the Mnnamsa-Sutras him¬ 
self if we are to believe that the Sutras are Post-Buddhist 
as scholars declare. 2 The Sutra defining Dharma as that 
which is known only by means of a Vedic injunction 
«r*f: (^. ^ and the subsequent Sutras 

which undertake to examine the other Pramanas before 
concluding that Sabda alone is the valid means of knowl¬ 
edge in the case of Dharma, is perhaps intended to show 
that the Vedas ought to be accepted as an authority in 
matters transcendental. Sahara’s discussion about the ex¬ 
istence of Atman apart from the body 3 and his examina- 

1. CPB p. 69, SBY p. 109, HIP p. 115. 

2. Composed about 200 B. C. according to Professor Dasgupta 
(HIP p. 370 Vol I). 

3. ....(Sahara Bhasya 1-1-S ^ 
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tion of the Niralambana and Surtya theories 1 support this 
view. Add to this Kumarila’s attack on the Sarvajnata 
(omniscience) of Buddha (SI.V. Codana Sutra p. 117) 
while defending the validity of the Vedas as a means of 
knowledge and the counter-arguments by Dharmakirti and 
Prajnakara to disprove the authoritativeness of the Vedas 
and enthusiastically to maintain the infallibility of Buddha 
(PVB pp. 532-537, pp. 50-164), and the matter becomes 
quite intelligible in this light. 

4. Upanisads and Buddhism 

But the attitude of Buddhism towards Upanisads is 
by no means so very clear. Prof. Murti, indeed, maintains 
that in the dialogues of Buddha “there is a distinct spirit 
of opposition, if not one of hostility as well to the 
Atmavada of the Upanisacts.” (CPB p. 16). I hesitate to 
endorse this view. In the Sutras no doubt Buddha teaches 
again and again that in no one of the Skandhas can we 
recognize Atman and there is no other Atman indepen¬ 
dent of them. But no reference whatsoever is found to be 
made there to the one constant Atman common to all. I 
have already said that no reference is seen, in the entire 
range of Buddhist literature, to the examination of the 
three states establishing the transcendental Atman. Argu¬ 
ments from silence are not always positive proofs, but yet 
I invite the attention of scholars to this uniform silence 
of the Buddhists. This point may perhaps be of some use 
in settling the relation of the Buddhistic systems and 
Vedanta, 

It is sometimes maintained that Buddha’s condem¬ 
nation of rituals and the outward forms of the caste- 

1. ^ .... ww (Ibid p. 7) 
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system as contrasted with intrinsic character is very much 
the same as that found in Upanisads or Bhagavadgita. 
The implication is, perhaps, either that Buddhism is an 
evolution out of Upanisadic thought, or else that its chief 
target for criticism is the philosophy of Upanisads rather 
than forms of Vedic religion. Neither of the interpreta¬ 
tions seems to fit in with facts. Upanisads and Gita no 
doubt contain occasional passages seemingly scoffing at 
Karma, but a careful study of the context of such pas¬ 
sages, would go to show that Vedanta, unlike Buddhism, 
is not a whole-sale condemnation of all Karma. It only 
teaches how Karma instead of being considered as an end 
in itself, can be sublimated into a valuable means to 
Brahmavidya. Looked at from this view-point, Upanisad 
may be said to fulfil rather than 'destroy the ritualistic 
portion of the Veda. The only conclusion, therefore, 
justifiable in these circumstances, is to regard Advaita and 
the Buddhistic views as interpretations of their respective 
sources of inspiration quite independent of each other, to 
wit, the Vedas comprehending Upanisads on the one 
hand, and Nikayas and Sutras venerated as the word of 
Buddha on the other. 

5. Agama And Reason 

Consistent with the above contention is the fact that 
Gaudapada and Nagarjuna appeal to their own traditional 
teaching for support of their systems. Sankara the com¬ 
mentator of Gaudapada’s Prakaranas, insists that Advaita 
is realised through reason as well as Agama . It is sig¬ 
nificant that he begins his commentary on each chapter 
with some reference to Agama. I have already stated that 
the word Agama in this connection means not authorita- 
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tive Sastra, but the right way of traditional teaching. 
Candraklrti likewise seems to be anxious to point out 
Nagaijuna as the correct interpreter of the Bauddha tra¬ 
ditional teaching. He extols Nagarjuna’s work as specially 
devoted to the skilful distinction between Sutras of pri¬ 
mary and secondary import. 1 He draws our attention to 
the fact that Nagaijuna has not only given (Yukti) reasons 
but adduced Agama texts as well. And he himself quotes 
freely from the relevant authorities at the end of each 
chapter of his Madhyamaka Vrtti. 

It is evident from the above that call to tradition as 
well as reason is common to both Gaudapada and 
Nagarjuna. But then there is this difference in the order 
of their appeal, which stares us in the face. For Gaudapada 
it is Agama first and reason next ; for Nagaijuna it is 
reason first and then Agama. It will be recalled how 
Gaudapada’s very first chapter is called ‘Agama Prakaranct , 
and then the remaining chapters are supposed to give 
prominence to reasoning. Nagarjuna, on the other hand, 
states his reason first of all in each of his chapters for 
rejecting certain views and then cites some Buddha’s 
teaching in corroboration of his statement. The net result 
of this difference is that Gaudapada takes his stand upon 
an indubitable fact of experience suggested by the Sruti 
- the intuitional experience of the three states - and 
employs reason only to explain the apparent contradic¬ 
tions involved in its manifestation, whereas Nagaijuna 
trusts the dictates of pure unaided reason and engages it 
in self-criticism, a task too much above its capacity, for 
it can never be expected to overstep itself. 


1. ^ 

(Colophon. Ma. Vr). 
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Before closing our reflections on Agama , it is nec¬ 
essary to remember one more point in this connection. 
Both Gaudapada and Nagarjuna lay emphasis on particu¬ 
lar texts of their Agama and consider them to be of 
ultimate import and subordinate other texts to them. Text| 
of primary importance are called ‘Nitartha’ by the 
Madhyamika and 4 Niscita ’ and 4 Yuktiyukta ’ by Gaudapada. 
We shall have occasion to enter into the details of the 
principle involved in this interpretation later on when we 
take up Sankara’s interpretation of Gaudapada. 

6. Two Different Types Of Reasoning 

Lest I be accused of an over-hasty judgment in the 
matter, I invite the reader to compare the two different 
types of reasoning used by these two thinkers. For 
Nagaijuna, reason has the sole function of examining the 
different possible views of phenomena and then pro¬ 
nouncing its judgement He confines himself to the phe¬ 
nomena of the waking state and comes to the astounding 
conclusion that things are without any nature of their 
own. To make my statement more explicit, I shall allow 
myself a little digression here. It is well-known that 
Buddha laid great emphasis on his teaching of Pratitya 
Samutpada. In the AryasMistamba Sutra he is made to 
say ^ faScTcr: 'WfcT *T*f ^fcT ^ 

I 4 ‘Whoever sees Pratityasamutpada , he sees the 
Dharma ; and whoever sees the Dharma, he sees the 
Buddha”. 1 This is an oft-quoted Agama text in Buddhist 
literature. Pratityasamutpada (dependent origination) is a 

1. ASS p. 2 restored and edited by Pandit Ayyaswami Sastri, 
Madras. 
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theory expressed by the formula ‘This 

being there, this follows.’ It means that avidya, samskara, 
vijndna , nama-rupa, sadayatana , sparsa , vedand, trsna, 
upddma, bhdva, jati, and jaramarana together form a 
chain of twelve links of causes and effects. 1 In accor¬ 
dance with this the Abhidharmika system of Sarvastitva 
vadins believed that nothing caine into being without 
particular causes and conditions ( hetu-pratyaya ). The word 
Pratityasamutpdda literally means .origin as conditioned 
by necessary causes. These ( Prafyayas ) conditions are 
four in number, hetu (direct cause), samanantara (imme¬ 
diate cause), dlambana (objective cause of mental pro¬ 
cesses), and adhipati (additional or invariable anteced¬ 
ent). 2 That Buddha really intended to teach the course of 
suffering and proposed a remedy therefor, is not only 
well known from the history of his life, but has been 
universally recognized by Buddhists themselves. This is 
attested by the oft-quoted gatha ^ %<T itai 

i itaf ^ -qt ftrcta wsmro (APSS) 3 To 
Nagarjuna, however, Pratitya Samut-pada meant a very 
different thing. He says in the opening verses of his 
Mddhyamaka Sdstra : 



1. For details see Prattiya-Samutpada- Vibhanga Sutra restored 
into Samskrta and edited by Pandit Ayyaswamy Sastri, Madras. 

2. For details on this subject see SBT by Yamakami Sojen 
pp. 309-315. 

3. Aryapratitya Samntpadanama Mahay ana Sutra , restored 
into Samskrta and edited by Pandit Ayyaswamy Pastry, Madras. 
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hh^h«4 I 
^’q^i ^ ^[cTT II 

According to this interpretation, Buddha’s teaching 
implies no annihilation, no origination; no destruction, no 
permanence; no unity, no diversity; no coming in, no 
going out. This corollary is deduced from Buddha’s Prattyp. 
samutpada itself, or rather, that is the teaching intended 
by Buddha according to Nagaijuna who lays special 
emphasis on the word Prathya : qei^qfti ^ f? aiq-^q 

I ^ xji^rn d^iwi^Rw '=nPr mm u (MK 18-10) ‘What¬ 
ever appears as something relative to something else, 
surely it cannot be that very thing, nor can it be some¬ 
thing other than that. Hence there is nothing destroyed.’ 

To illustrate the procedure of the Madhyamika rea¬ 
soning, I shall take up the refutation of the cause-and- 
effect relation. It will be recollected that we were unable 
to go all the way with Prof. Bhattacarya who supposes 
Gaudapadacarya to have approved of the ajdtivada of the 
Buddhists. I have already touched upon some of the 
difficulties that his hypothesis has to encounter. Here I 
am mainly concerned with the method of reasoning that 
Nagaijuna employs in his refutation of causation. This is 
how he argues against origination as such : 

1 HTfa Wt 1 SPHtf | 

^Id fqg^ ‘Midi: WZR II - MK 1-1. 

Again 

^ TO: Wt TOcl I 

*qd: H<ci^r5q «iiqcl ^iiqcl ^kT : tl -. MK 21-13 
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A thing cannot be conceived to be bom of its own 
accord, or out of another ; neither from both of these nor 
without any causes. How can there be any real origination 
when this is found impossible in any one of the alterna¬ 
tive ways in which the relation between cause and effect 
may be conceived ? Another work ascribed to Nagarjuna 
makes this line of argument still more explicit ; 

f? wi dFi ^ ii 

There is no independent entity ; hence there is no 
origination. That the positive entity can take birth out of 
nothing, that there is an eternal entity which can be bom 
- an idea like this, is only an illusion, just like the sky- 
flower. The essence of things, indeed, is like empty 
space, its birth is like empty space (BS 1-2). The heart 
of the Madhyamika argument is : ^ TRTcTT <TT 

‘That which is known, as dependent origination, 
we call Sunyata (void)’. (MK 24-18). The critique of 
becoming is also the critique of being. qrf: 

I WTTWTT^Fqt ft ‘There is 

nothing which is not bom relatively, whence it follows 
that there can be nothing which is not void’ (MK 24-19). 
And Nagarjuna quotes Buddha’s utterances from different 
Nikayas referring to the transitory nature of things, and 
says that Sunyata is implied in those texts. In a text in 
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the Majjhima Nikaya (3-4-10 Dialogue No. 140) for 
instance, Buddha says “That is unreal (mrsa) which is of 
a fleeting nature (mosa dharma), i,e* Nirvana which is not 
of a fleeting nature”. On this statement Nagarjuna re¬ 
marks : 

f% ^ i 

M.d'drb 'qWTT 11 (MK 13-2) 

“If that which is of a fleeting nature is unreal, what 
is it that is fleeting here ? Evidently this saying of the 
Lord reveals Sunyata (essencelessness of things).” 

Gaudapada’s reasoning is totally different from all 
this. As I have said before, he strictly follows the tribasic 
method of Vedanta. He finds that the witnessing con¬ 
sciousness gj^sent in all the three states is an entity which 
we cannot" help looking upon as our own self while in 
deep sleep it remains as one condensed and indivisible 
consciousness (ghanaprajnah) into which all diversity of 
objects has been rolled into one, as it were (ekibhutah). 
It manifests itself as the ego outwardly conscious (bahih 
prajnah) in waking, and inwardly conscious (antahprajnah) 
in dream, of a world which is the non-ego (GK 1-1). 
Looked at from the standpoint of the waking ego, we are 
for ever ignorant of the existence of an immutable wit¬ 
nessing principle in us. We are not only perfectly in the 
dark about it in all the three states, but go to the length 
of misconstruing it as an ego placed in a world of 
plurality. From the standpoint of intuition, however, - and 
intuition alone has the right to be consulted with regard 
to the experience of the three states - matters look in a 
different light altogether. The mass of consciousness in 
sleep, or rather, Pure Consciousness without any distinc- 
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tions, remains intact as the witness both in waking and 
dream, and at the same time seemingly transforms itself 
into a world of distinctions internal and external with 
reference to the ego. How Pure Consciousness can stand 
changeless in its nature and also manifest itself as the 
manifold world at the same time, may not be intelligible 
to the waking mind, but it is nevertheless an undeniable 
fact of experience. That this manifestation has not really 
affected the integrity of Atman as Pure Consciousness can 
be verified from the fact that whenever waking changes 
into deep sleep, He remains in his pristine purity. Evi¬ 
dently then, argues Gaudapada, Atman is neither really 
changed into the ego and non-ego in the waking and the 
dream states, nor dissolved into one mass of conscious¬ 
ness in sleep. That he is conscious in waking and dream 
and unconscious in sleep, is itself the result of a miscon¬ 
ception arising from our ignorance of the true nature of 
our Atman who is Turiya or the fourth in relation to his 
illusory forms in the three states. 

“Only when the individual soul awakes from its 
beginningless illusory sleep, it comes to realise the Ab¬ 
solute unborn, sleepless and dreamless” (GK 1-16). This 
Karika has been quoted once before, but it bears repeti¬ 
tion in this connection also. The ‘sleep’ referred to here 
is the ignorance of Pure Consciousness as which our real 
self ever remains, and the ‘dream’ is but the seeing a 
world of duality in Atman where it is not. Now the 
karika says that when a person awakes to the truth, he 
realises there neither this sleep nor this dream from the 
standpoint of the intuition of Turiya, the real Atman. (1- 
14). It is a mistake and confusion of two different view- 
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points, the viewpoint of intuition and that of the intellect 
restricted to the waking, which is responsible for the 
attribution of sleep and dream to Atman. ’crch 

(GK 1-15). One has taken one’s stand in the 
ever-luminous Turiya, when one is free from this double 
misconception. 

What does it all come to ? Gaudapada’s critique of 
being is the key to his critique of becoming. Atman as 
pure consciousness is at once the source of the concep¬ 
tions of being and knowing in the empirical world. His 
being and consciousness are not of the empirical sort ; 
they are absolute, not relative to anything else as Nagarjuna 
would contend. Atman is Aja, unborn, without any change 
whatsoever. Change implies time and ‘Space which are 
restricted to waking and dream, whereas Atman tran¬ 
scends both, as may be verified by a reference to sleep 
experience. Atman, no doubt, does seem to have changed 
into a duality of the ego and the non-ego in waking and 
dream; but that must be regarded only as an illusory 
change, since Atman does not suffer any modification 
thereby. To the intellect it appears to be a self-contradic¬ 
tion to maintain that an entity conserves its nature while 
it also changes into something else. But when the pos¬ 
sibility of even this feat for Atman is vouched for by 
intuition, we have to reconcile ourselves to this fact of 
experience and modify our notion about the waking in¬ 
tellect by restricting its rigorous laws to the facts of 
waking experience. Hence Gaudapada does not hesitate to 
declare with Upanisads % TTF#t(Vir4 I 

^PftjT twn u “We have to conclude that 
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He, Atman, is bom only mayically, illusiorily as it were, 
for the §ruti declares ‘There is no duality here,’: ‘Indra 
(Atman) appears to be many through his may as’, ‘He is 
bom as many though really unborn’ (GK .3-24). 

7. The Aim And Nature Of Reason In The Vedanta And 
The Madhyamika Systems 

It is important to note that not only with regard to 
the place and scope of reason, but also about its aim and 
even its very nature, there is palpable disparity between 
the two systems. Critical reason reigns supreme in 
Nagaijuna’s system. It is a plenipotentiary principle that 
can function even against itself As Prof. Murti has tersely 
put it, ‘Reason occupies at once the position of the judge 
and the accused brought before the tribunal’ (CPB p. 
146). Nagaijuna does not undertake to give any pro¬ 
nouncement on the ultimate nature of reality. He has a 
dialectic which amounts to criticism and final banishment 
of all theories (^4^1 Hi 13-8). His is Sunyavada 

or the doctrine of the essencelessness of things. He pro¬ 
poses to consider and disprove all possible views of 
reality-being, non-being, being and non-being together, 
and neither being nor non-being. By an analysis of each 
those alternatives he tries to drive each theorist to a 
conviction of the self-contradictory nature of his position. 

Gaudapada, on the other hand, is anxious to follow 
Srutis veiy closely, for they are, as he thinks, the one 
unimpeachable source of Vedantic thought. To his mind, 
they contain nothing that is incompatible with reason or 
unverifiable by experience. They provide us with a full 
view of life through the intuition of the three states, an 
intution which transcends the limitation of the waking 
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intellect. He recognises that reason has the power to 
question and criticise theories but according to him, with 
respect to facts of experience, it can only coordinate and 
assess their relative worth. And in the investigation of 
truth and reality, he thinks, the latter is the only legiti¬ 
mate function with which it can be entrusted. He there¬ 
fore, makes this use of reason in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Sruti to systematize it and tries to 
amplify it with additional arguments and illustrations in 
consonance with that teaching. Even when drawing upon 
other sources such as the Mahayana works for the latter 
purpose, he has taken care to see that reason is kept 
within its permissible limits. Thus when he talks of the 
Catusko/is , the four different viewpoints available to 
speculators, he says q,cn«i I 

^ I (GK 4-83), “It is ; it is 
not ; is and is not ; neither is, nor is not’ - he who has 
seen that Glorious One untouched by these four one-sided 
viewpoints, points by which He seems to be forever 
obscured, he verily is the all-seer”. 1 Gaudapada here 
affirms the possibility of intuiting reality beyond all veiling 
and thus attain an all comprehensive vision in contrast 
with the self-stultifying desperate negation of all things 
by means of the critical intellect. For fear of prolixity I 
have refrained from multiplying such examples. Readers 

1- In keeping with this position, Gaudapada’s repudiation of 
all causation in 4-22 (^t wt must be distinguished from a 
seemingly similar repudiation in the Madhyamika Karika (1-1) al¬ 
ready quoted, for our author is trying throughout his work to make 
out a case for Atman as an unborn immortal entity (arartft 
*-« 0 . 
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interested in the subject are referred to the Samskrta Mandukya- 
Rah as y a -V i vrti . 

8. The Absolute According To Gaudapada 

The Absolute of Advaita Vedanta is often con¬ 
founded with that of the Madhyamika systems. Gaudapada 
has been alternately credited with having taught the self¬ 
same doctrine as that of the Vijnanavadin with very little 
difference 1 or that of the Madhyamikas in a modified 
form. 2 It has been even suspected that he was himself a 
Buddhist. 3 His cryptic style of exposition besprinkled with 
Buddhistic terms, has earned for his followers the oppro¬ 
brious epithets of Mayavadins 4 , Buddhists in disguise 5 
from non-advaitic Vedantins. Amidst so much confusion, 
conjecture and misconception, it is very refreshing to note 
that Prof. T.R.V. Murti has boldly made his unequivocal 


1. See Agama Sastra , Introduction, p.p, cxxxii onwards. 

2. “The Alatasanti of Gaudapada’s Karikas is full of 
Madhyamika tenets.” 

“The Advaitic distinction of Vyavahara or experience and 
Paramartha or reality corresponds to the samvrti and the Paramartha 
of the Madhyamika, The Nirguna Brahman of Sankara and Nagarjuna’s 
Sunya have much in common,” Indian Philosophy by Prof. S. 
Radhakrisnan, Vol I p. 668, 

3. “I believe that there is sufficient evidence in his Karikas 
for thinking that he was possibly himself a Buddhist, and considered 
that the teachings of the Upanisads tallied with those of Buddha,” 

- History of Indian Philosophy by Prof, S. N. Dasgupta, Vol 
I p, 423, 

- Bhaskara Bhasya p. 84 on Vedanta Sutras. 

T^TcTT: trict: ii -Siddhi Traya of Yamunacarya 


p, 19 
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statement in his learned work, The Central Philosophy of 
Buddhism : “If we carefully analyse their respective 
standpoints, we would find that all these three agree with 
regard to the logical form of the absolute, as free of 
empirical determinations and as the essence of phenomena 
and also as realised in an intuitive experience. But they 
differ with regard to the nature of the absolute (that with 
which they identify it) and the mode of their approach. 
It can only make for confusion to ignore the differences” 
(CPB. p. 116). I am glad to be able to say that I whole¬ 
heartedly subscribe to this statement. I would fain hope 
that the reader who has followed the train of reasoning 
in the preceding pages would readily concur with me in 
saying so. 

I fail to see, however, eye to eye with the Professor 
when he makes this categorical statement : “Brahman is 
the Absolute of Pure Being ; and the method of approach 
is from the standpoint of knowledge. Vijnaptimatrata is 
pure act (Transcendental Ideation), and the approach is 
from the standpoint of the will consciousness. Sunyata 
is Prajna, non-dual Intuition, and the approach is from the 
standpoint of philosophical reflection, or criticism.” (CBP 
p. 326). Certain qualifications seem to be necessary at 
least with regard to the first and the third absolutisms. 
We have seen that the Vedantic Absolute of Gaudapada 
is the Turiya, non-dual principle best described as 

(GK 3-26) ‘This Self which is not this, not 
that’, indescribable as being, knowing or otherwise. The 
method of approach again, is from the standpoint of, not 
mere knowledge, but that of reason nourished by the 
universal intuition of the three states. As for Sunyata, I 
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am yet to be convinced that it is identical with Prajna- 
Paramita I have stated my reasons for this hesitancy in 
the course of my Samskrta commentary on the Karikas, 
especially in connection with the discussion regarding the 
Sunyavada (4-28). But I wish to draw the attention of the 
reader to two important points here. In the first place, 
neither Nagaijuna nor his, commentators seem to vouch 
for this identification of Sunyata with Prajna in any of 
their writings. In Vigraha Vyavartani as in the Madhyamika 
Karikas, Nagaijuna defines Sunyata as Pratfiya Samutpada, 
which amounts to essencelessness. notb^iq) *nqRT 

l Tfto ^ it ci'Wl(VV p. 22) His 

illustration 1 of a man conjured up by yogic power or 
magic aptly illustrates the doctrine of essenceless ness. 
Pifnci^ PiIhci^ TTFTFTW whi^i I 

(W 23) Nagaijuna 5 s explanation of this Karika 
more than bears it out hs^ 

Wf?r: I 4 So also my word which is void of essence can 
very well negate the essence of all things 5 . 

It has been held that the Word Sunya has a double 
signification, and that it does not mean nissvabhava (hav¬ 
ing no nature of its own), as applied to the absolute or 
ultimate reality. But we have no voucher from Nagaijuna 
for this contention either. On the other hand, we find the 
prajna-paramita itself expressly recommended in Mahayana 

1. It is interesting to note that the illustrations of Maya, 
Swapna 7 and Nairmitaka - mean two very different things for the 
Madhyamika and Gaudapada. For the former they convey an idea 
of the essencelessness of things, while for the latter that of the 
appearance of a real substrate. 
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works to be contemplated as prathya samutpanna (origi¬ 
nating relatively), nissvabhava (essenceless) and mayopama 
(an appearance produced by a magician). Here is an 
important passage culled from the Abhisamayalankaraldka 
to this effect : 


Ru^>^ f 





Pilq<*><rMiHi: <hhchi^ 

(AAA pp. 498-499). Another relevant passage may be 
cited from the same source. Commenting on the As/a 
Sahasrika Prajnaparamita, Haribhadra compares not only 
Prajnaparamita but also nirvana and everything else be¬ 
yond it, if there be any such, to maya and dream. % 


*TT*T PdclfuiMpq MPdPdPvi^ 




1% ^ ? .... ^ PHdfa[<pM 

ftftl*£dil cT^T cRft srf c^rfafcT It (AAA 

p. 144). 

In these circumstances, I think that unless we are 
prepared to go beyond the professed doctrines of either 
thought-system, we are driven to the conclusion that 
while the form of the Absolute appears to be the same 
in both in so far as it transcends all thought and speech, 
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Gaudapada repeatedly declares in so many words that it 
is something unborn, beyond the sleep of ignorance, and 
beyond the dream of knowing a second to itself 3 HhFisi- 


(GK 1-16, 3-36, 4-81), that it is the changeless 
(tattva) essence of all the world of experience both within 
and without us, and indeed of our very self (Rffipqm 


GK 2-38), and that it is an ever-effulgent all¬ 
consciousness (GK 3-36, 4-81). The absolute of the 
Madhyamika is Sunyata or relative origination, beyond all 
multiplicity, the golden mean of knowledge : ^ *i^mi 




(VV 72). In a word, his is a supra-mental philosophy 
failing to see anything positive, negative or even neutral 
which can be rightly characterized as the essence of 
things. He considers it only proper to suspend his judg¬ 
ment in the matter. The means of approach, as I have 
said before, is reason aided by the intuition of the three 
states on the one side, and critical reason restricted to the 
waking state on the other. 


9. Truth And Reality 

The doctrine of two truths, again, illustrates the 
striking difference between the two systems in point of 
the application of reason. For the Madhyamika Sunyata 
is the absolute reality and truth in one (paramartha satya), 
whereas for Gaudapada the Advaita Turiya-Atman tran¬ 
scending all the states of consciousness is that Paramartha . 
Samvrti or veiled truth is, according to the Madhyamika 
what appears as such to the uncritical mind of the com¬ 
mon man, while for Gaudapada it is paramartha as it 
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appears from the standpoint of empirical consciousness 
restricted to the waking state. Each of the two thinkers 
believes that empirical life remains scatheless by his 
doctrine of the absolute and that everything empirical or 
transcendental can be explained on that basis, 

WT I (Nagarjuna’s own 

Vrtti on his VV 71) % g (GK 2-28), 

(GK 2-30), (GK 3-18). 

Although the Absolute in itself is beyond thought and 
speech both the Madhyamika and Gaudapada believe that 
it can be both taught and caught by means of an assumed 
suggestive language : (Buddha's 

saying quoted in MKV by Candrakirti p. 94), 3R: 

(GK 4-74). 

Section Four 

Gaudapada And Certain Samskrta Works 
1. Gaudapada’s Alleged Indebtedness To Other Works 

We have now fairly done with the supposed bor¬ 
rowing from Mahay ana sources. The torch of Vedantic 
truth is seen to shine all the better for the shaking. There 
have been other allegations of borrowing too, though less 
formidable. Some scholars have thought that Gaudapada’s 
Karikas show signs of borrowing from Par amort has ora of 
Sesa ,, Yogavasistka\ Visnupurana and the Bh agavatapurona, 

1. For details see Agama Sastra, Introduction p p, lxxix to 
lxxxviii. where Prof. Bhattacarya has thoroughly examined and 
confuted the case for the alleged borrowing. 
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But the arguments put forward do not seem to have 
passed beyond the stage of conjecture based on a very 
few similarities of language and thought. I do not, there¬ 
fore, think it necessary to consider them in detail. 

2. Other Works Ascribed To Gaudapada 

Gaudapada has been credited with the authorship of 
a Bhasya on the Sdnkhyakdrikas , of one on the Uttaragita 
and of some two or three books more. But we have no 
positive evidence to show that they are his genuine works. 
Nor does a comparison of the style of writing in these 
works with that of the Karikas betray anything to the 
purpose. We have therefore, to rest satisfied with the 
impression that they are most probably not the production 
of the author of the Mandukya karikas. 


Section Five 

Gaudapada In Subsequent Writings 
1. Gaudapada And Sankara 

How far have Sankara and other advaitic writers 
followed Gaudapada ? Have they demurred to any of his 
teachings ? This is a question which we have to settle, 
if only to make ourselves sure that later Vedantins smelt 
no danger of Buddhistic influence in that teacher’s thoughts. 
Prof. V. Bhattacarya observes that “some of the most 
remarkable doctrines as discussed and established by 
Gaudapada have not been appreciated in subsequent works 
on the Vedanta even of the Advaita School” (AS Int. p. 
cxlv). This would be surely a serious charge if it could 
be substantiated The Professor complains that even Sankara 
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does not appear to subscribe to certain doctrines of this 
teacher. He cites the peculiar conception of Brahman, the 
Ajativdda, the Sarvajnatdvdda (GK 85,89) and the Vijnana 
vdda as instances in point. -We have already disposed of 
the so-called Vijnanavada and the alleged approval of the 
Buddhists as not true to fact. With that the Sarvajnatavdda 
must go too, being a member of the same brood. But 
what about the nature of Brahman and the Ajativada ? 
The Professor refers to the Karika W ^ ^ ^ 

Mspzti I anqi (GK 3-46) and 

interprets Gaudapada to mean that “Brahman is nothing 
but the Citta which by Nirodha is anidra” (AS cxxxvi). 
He believes that this points on one side to the Sankhya 
doctrine of Drastr or Purusa resting in himself, and on 
the other to the resting of the Citta in the Vijnaptimatrata 
of the Yogacaras or Vijnanavadins (AS p. cxxxvii). Now 
this is really to give the dog an ill name and then hang 
him. That Gaudapada is quite innocent of the doctrine 
imputed to him, would be clear from a reference to the 
whole context (GK 3-22 to 3-46) at the close of which 
the verse occurs. This woeful misunderstanding of the 
text is, I fear, largely the result of the scorn with which 
the Professor has dis-countenanced the traditional com¬ 
mentary of Sankara on the one hand, and his pre-con- 
ceived theofy that Vijfidnavdda has been imported into 
Gaudapada’s work on the other. I earnestly appeal to the 
impartial reader to institute a comparison between my 
Mandukya Rahasya, Viv/ti which is an amplification of 
Sankara Bhasya with the professer’s English Annotation 
or Samskrta Vrtti and then adjudge the case with refer- 
ence to this issue. 
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As to the AjativMa , why, that is the very core of 
Vedantic teaching which Sankara would be the last to 
ignore at his peril, I shall call to witness an extract from 
the Sutra Bhasya which embodies Sankara’s considered 
statement on this subject. Sankara is there answering an 
objection from a Vedantin who thinks that Brahman 
undergoes real modification during the process of cre¬ 
ation. I reproduce it in extenso and then give a free 


translation. i 


TTK[% I TfcuiM % uqftjJldl ^fcT I I ‘tt 


(^. W^), (<?. ^- 6 - 6 ) - 


qRuilHtpW dstf$dc4 ^ Wi MfdMdh, I (^. *7T. ‘‘It 

might be urged that the Sastra by implication favours the 
doctrine of modifiable Brahman since it brings forward 
examples of clay and other objects which are known from 
experience to undergo material modification. This, we 
reply, cannot be accepted, because Brahman is known to 
be absolutely beyond modification from a number of 
Srutis which negate all change in it. Such Srutis, for 
instance, as these : “This great unborn Self, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless, is indeed Brahman’ (Br. 4- 
4-25). ‘And this is Atman described as not such, not 
such, (Br. 3-9-26). ‘Neither gross nor subtle’ (Br. 3-8- 
86). It is certainly impossible to conceive that one and 
the same Brahman is at once capable of modification and 
free from it” (S. Bh. 2-1-14). But Brahma-Sutras, and 
Sankara with them, accepted causality and actually enun¬ 
ciated, in unmistakable terms, the theory of Satkaryavada 
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which believes in the existence of the effect in its cause 
before its production. Does not this militate against the 
absolute of Aj&ivada ? This criticism ignores the fact that 
Gaudapada himself taught the Maya-Jativada as well as 
the Satkaryavada (GK. 1-6, 1-7, 2-12, 3-10, 3-24, 3-27). 
Sankara does no more than closely follow in his foot¬ 
steps in dilating upon the doctrine without in anyway 
jeopardizing the doctrine of Ajati. Here is a passage 
which makes Sankara’s position clear in this regard : 





cTT^T^: ^ I % 

(^T. %y\'- i oni^tcnfui’ (w. ‘tiqlDi 

MVirti ifk: (^. sit. 

(&. II (7T. ^TT. 

“In the Sutra ‘Janmadyasya yatah’ (1-1-2) we 
have laid down the proposition that the origination, 
sustentation and the re-absorption of the world are due to 
the eternally pure, conscious, omniscient and omnipotent 
naturally free Lord and not from any unconscious entity 
like the Pradhana. That proposition remains intact and we 
do not teach here • anything contrary to it. 

(Objection) : How can you say that you do not 
contradict it, even while maintaining that the Self is 
absolutely one without a second ? 
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(Reply) : Listen how we do not contradict it. Name 
and form conjured up by ignorance as though they were 
identical with the omniscient Lord but undefinable either 
as identical with or different from Him, being the seed 
of the phenomenal world, are called illusion (maya), 
potential power (Sakti) and causal nature (prakrti) of that 
Omniscient Lord. That Omniscient Lord, however, is dis¬ 
tinct from them according to the Srutis” (S. Bh. 2-1-14). 

The above lengthy quotation ought to be sufficient 
to convince us that Brahmas utr as, according to Sankara, 
teach only mayic causality and no real modification of 
Brahman. The following is another passage in confirma¬ 
tion of this conclusion : ^ 

oqi^dloqichdl^H dT7=ll^e=il^lHrHcf-cHl4H W HRuilMlR^of- 
*JcI 6IWW wfdHd^ I «4<^d$Kld1dH'c|fdwJl II 

*TT. ^-*-^ 9 ) “Brahman becomes the object of all these 
notions such as modification in its particular aspect de¬ 
termined by name and form both differentiated and non- 
differentiated, conjured up by avidya ; name and form 
undefinable as one with or other than It. In Its real 
nature, however, It remains beyond all v yavahara (of 
thought and speech) and unmodified.” (S. Bh. 2-1-27). 

And Sankara the commentator on Mandukya karikas, 
even granting for the nonce that he is different from the 
commentator on the Sutras, has- been careful to keep up 
this tradition when he explains Gaudapada’s very first 
Karika on creation WT 

(GK 1-6). “It is of the 
previously existent beings later differentiated into visva, 
taijasa and prajna, that origination takes place in- their 
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mayic form of name and form conjured up by avidya.” 
Her^. is a lucid formulation of mayic origination and 
satkaryavada of which a sustained disquisition is to be 
met with throughout Gaudapada’s work. The entire com¬ 
mentary is well worth-studying from this stand-point. 

2. Sankara’s Distinct Contribution To Vedanta 

Besides clarifying the theory of mayic causation, 
Sankara has made for the first time a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to Vedanta, or even to philosophic thought in gen¬ 
eral, for that matter, which demands an extra-ordinarily 
deep reflective mind to appreciate it. The generality of 
philosophers proceed on the supposition that by the use 
of the faculty of thinking they can analyse external ob¬ 
jects and discover the truth about them. A few gifted 
thinkers have advanced a step further as they shifted the 
centre of philosophical interest from objects to the know¬ 
ing mind itself. They have busied themselves with forms 
of thought to ascertain how far patterns of thought pos¬ 
sible for the mind are competent to deliver the truth. But 
a more daring psychological analyst was needed to turn 
his attention towards the very fountain-head of thought, 
the thinker himself. How is thought made possible at 
all ? What is the least residual postulate to be taken for 
granted before we start as thinkers ? Going deep into the 
matter, Sankara discovered that the waking ego - the 
pivot on which all waking life toms - is a mysterious 
metamorphosis which the witnessing self in us undergoes, 
as it were, by an undefmable fusion of the real and the 
unreal No one can take himself to be 

an ego without presuming at the same time that he owns 
a bod y together with the senses and the mind functioning 
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within it. And yet, strange to say, there remains, all the 
while, the fact that he is altogether free from shackles of 
this physico-psychic complex since he can shake them off 
and swim on with ease either to dream or to sound sleep. 
The witnessing principle which every one of us can, and 
does unconsciously, intuit and claim to be himself, is the 
only entity which can be regarded as real in the strict 
sense of the word ; for it is inconceivable that anyone 
can deny his own self on any occasion, the denier himself 
being that self I V 

(S. Bh. 1-1-4). And in comparison with that, 
everything else must be admitted to be unreal, inasmuch 
as it has no constant being of its own, independent of this 
witnessing self For all practical purposes, however, people 
go on considering the ego as their real self, little aware 
that in that conception is a double error, that of identi¬ 
fication of the real and the unreal coupled with a mis¬ 
taken transference of the properties of each to the other. 
This mutual super-imposition of the nature and properties 

is what Sankara calls 
Avidya (ignorance) with which, he claims (Intr. S. Bh), 
all human life is infected - every sphere of thought, word 
and deed - whether pertaining to this or to the other 
world, or even to final release from life’s bondage as 
revealed in the Vedas. d^dHpciai^[rtHlcHHY<d<MW 

^ wrtWRI Tfc[xTT: ^cfffur Tf Sfll^lpui 

I He makes a challenging statement that 
the witness as contrasted with the ego, the one uniform 
and unchanging self of all beings is never alluded to 
either in the Karmakanda of the Vedas or in the specu- 
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lative systems : ^ wi 

TT^7: fofWS ^T %^Tf^fTOT: u4t*llSS**TT I 

(S. Bh. 1-1-4). And in a revealing passage he says that 
the Sastra is the final pramana, because by removing the 
egohood of the seeker it annuls all notion of validity 
attaching to the concept of thinking and the thought, and 
reduces even itself into a no-pramana just like a dream 
pramana which is sublated on waking : whi<jc4 

tPTFT^ I ftc|cfa5«t II 

(G. Bh. 2-69). 

The reader will note that the doctrine of two truths 
- Samvrti or vyavaharika satya and paramartha satya - 
taught by Gaudapada has been thus shown by Sankara to 
rest upon a solid foundation, since samvrti-satya is al¬ 
lowed to reign supreme in its own sphere of the pramana- 
prameya relation without affecting the paramartha in the 
least. It was necessary perhaps, to emphasize the aspect 
of Vyavaharika Satya in view of Kumarila’s opinion. The 
latter had argued that those who accorded no reality to 
external things or believed that they were only samvrti- 
satya , were not entitled to have any voice in the inves¬ 
tigation of Dharma or religious works, because these 
works could never be maintained to be efficacious with¬ 
out entailing belief in the reality of external objects. He 
had even inveighed against the doctrine of samvrti-satya 
itself, stoutly resisting the notion that samvrti which strictly 
means unreal, could ever be regarded as Satya or real 
g i ^Tr4 <jRu tot ^ 

ll fNiralambanavada p. 6). The Mahayanist 
could easily get over the difficulty by retorting that 
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samvrti-satya is only conventional truth, and thus really 
no truth at all. But this solution is not open to the 
Vedantin who is as anxious to maintain the validity of 
the Veda alongwith other pramanas as the Mimamsaka 
himself. Sankara, therefore, demonstrates by his doctrine 
of Avidya, how the validity of the pramanas including the 
Veda, is not in the least affected as long as Atman is not 
realised (tnrr 0 ! When, however, the spiritual 

aspirant awakes to the truth of paramartha-satya, even 
Vedas including Upanisads, become no Vedas 

(S. Bh. 4-1-3). 

Gaudapada could afford to do without the adhyasa 
vdda because he directly applied the Vedantic dialectic of 
the three avasthas to disclose the nature of the self as the 
witnessing principle which finally emerges as the Abso¬ 
lute or Tunya-atman. Sankara, on the other hand, being 
particularly interested in elaborating the mayic causality, 
lays particular emphasis on Adhyasa or Avidya so that 
with that useful tool in hand, he may be able to reconcile 
all the Vedic texts referring to creation, karma, upasana 
as well as those that deal with the central doctrine of the 
unity of Atman. He can go all the way with the 
Purvamimamsakas and absorb all their exegetical prin¬ 
ciples with very little modification 1 to interpret the Vedic 

1. The considerable amount of exegetical literature bearing 
upon the Kannakanda and the Jnanakanda including the two Mimamsas 
was quite enough for Gaudapada as well as Sankara to be able to 
apportion the various Adhikarins (qualified aspirants of various 
grades of intellect). The teaching in the Samanvaya-Sutra coupled 
with the invaluable doctrine of Adhyasa, could very well serve as 
an unfailing guide in graduating the relative values of texts. If this 
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texts so far as the Vyavaharik standpoint based upon this 
principle of avidya was concerned. Gaudapada had only 
indicated the lines of explaining texts dealing with the 
seeming origination of Jivas and other things in the 
Advaita Prakarana ; he had laid down the rule 


^ ; that which is emphasized by the 

Sruti and supported by reasoning, that alone can be taken 
to be the true import of the Srutis (GK 3-23). It remained 
for Sankara to work out all the details of that dictum in 
the light of the Bramasutras. There were of course many 
monistic schools which had produced their own commen¬ 
taries on the Sutras ; they had their theories of Avidya 
too. 1 But we owe it to the exalted genius of Sankara that 
the term Avidya used in the Sruti as well as in the 
writings of previous Vedantins, was made to shed its 
nebulous connotation and stand for superimposition, a 
concept of such supreme, importance to metaphysics. This 
accounts for expressions like Avidyatmaka, Avidyalaksam, 
Avidyakrta, Avidyakalpita and Avidy^dpratyupasthdpita , which 
teem in his Bhasyas. And this explains too why, in 
important contexts of discussions touching causation, he 
repeats that the secondless Brahman is the cause of the 
world (Br. Bh. 2-1-24, 2-1-26), and why he says that the 
effect is non-different from the cause throughout the three 


divisions of time : 


be accepted, I think there was no need for a Vedantin of Sankara’s 
type to draw his inspiration from the Madhyamika for the inter¬ 
pretation of his texts or the analysis of thought. 

f We find references to some of these commentators and 
^ven short quotations from their vrttis in the third vamaka of the 
Pctnca-Pad ikd 
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(S. Bh. 2-1-7), 4 iK u ih*^c 4 (S. Bh. 

2-1-9). 

It is his full consciousness of the limitations of — 
empirical reasoning that prompts Sankara to make this 
significant remark about the right use of reasoning in 



recommends the recognition of reason in asmuchas it 
enjoins reasoning (manana) in addition to mere listening 
(Sravana) to the sruti, it should be noted that no dry 
reasoning without experience to back it, can be admitted 
here on this plea. It is only reasoning suggested by the 
Sruti itself that is here resorted to as leading to direct 
realisation. Such reasoning for instance as these : (1) As 
dream and waking are mutually exclusive, Atman passing 
through both is un-attached to either ; and as in deep 
sleep the self becomes one with Pure Being, altogether 
leaving the world behind, this self is really the Pure 
Being free from the world. (2) Since the world is bom 
of Brahman, it is not different from Brahman because of 
the principle of non-difference of the effect from the 
cause” (S. Bh. 2-1-6). This long extract is invaluable on 
two grounds. First it shows that Sankara discountenances 
the use of pure reason for its own sake in matters of 
metaphysical importance, and secondly it states, in so 
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many words, that the sruti does not arbitrarily impose 
itself as an authority on the enquirer, but proposes to lead 
him to the highest truth by means of reasoning based on 
facts of experience. Accordingly, Sankara declares, again 
and again, that in the enquiry into the nature of Brahman 
not only exegetical considerations such as sruti, but also 


experience, and reasoning S.B.1-1-2) 1 

should be consulted because the knowledge of Brahman, 
unlike that of religious works, has to culminate in the 
intuition of reality : I (1-1-2), 

fc^i4->d^(3-2-18), (3-3-32). 

It is quite in accordance with tradition that Sankara 
expressly relates reasoning to the theory of causation as 
well as to the method of the three states as found in 
Gaudapada’s Karikas. 


3. Gaudapada and Suresvara 


Suresvara was a worthy disciple of a worthy master. 
He carried on the torch of Gaudapads’s tribasic dialectic 
and mayic causation as handed to him by Sankara, 
undiminished in its brilliance. This is how he frequently 
sums up the conclusion of the avasthatraya dialectic. 

I ’STlftsfr ^ ^ 

ll “Just as this Atman is held to be 

possessed of a never-failing consciousness during dream 

and waking, so is he in Prajna state of sleep. And just 

as this Atm an transcends all motives and factors of action 

1. This is in faithfulness to Gaudapada’s dictum, 

^ (GK 3-26). See Mandukya Rahasya Vivrti on that 

Karika. 
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in sound sleep, so does he in dream and waking too.” 
(Br. V. 4-3-1907, 1908). That is to say, Atman is by 
nature ever the same Pure Consciousness beyond all change 
and changelessness. Again, Suresvara cites Gaudapada’s 
Karika containing the simile of a rope mistaken for a 
number of different things whenever (Br. V. pp. 510, 
880) he speaks of causality, reminding us thereby that 
only mayic causality is meant. 

It is interesting to note that monistic schools owing 
no allegiance to Sankara’s strictly orthodox absolutism, 
tried very early to adopt Gaudapada’s teaching to suit 
their own systems. Thus Mandana who openly opposes 
some of Sankara’s cardinal tenets, nevertheless quotes the 
well-known Karika +[4<*k“M4l difa^cl I 

^ ^ f^Tcr: (GK. 1-11) to support his 

special creed that the perturbation of the mind continues 
to exist in sound sleep in a latent condition along with 
causal ignorance (Br. S. p. 22, 144). Even before Sankara 
there had been systems who believed with Mandana that 
over and above the knowledge obtained through sruti 
some sort of mystic practice was necessary to arrive at 
the final realisation. They relied upon such texts as f^TFT 
WT (Br. 4-4-21) which apparently teach prajna 
(realisation) which has to come subsequent to Vijnana 
(scriptural knowledge). Suresvara was a liberal thinker 
who did not hesitate to assimilate doctrines of other 
schools 1 so long as they did not clash with the tenor of 

1. A comparison of Brhadara/jyaka Vartika with Brahma - 
siddhi would reveal a startling similarity between the two works in 
terminology and verbatim quotations sometimes very slightly adapted. 
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his own absolutism. But when it came to the question of 
the intuition of the immediate and eternal Reality, the 
Advaita Atman, he was the last person either to give or 
to ask for quarter. Regardless of the fact that his oppo¬ 
nent attempted to take shelter under the authority of a 
dubious text or of an honoured name such as that of the 
great Gaudapada, he relentlessly exposed the inconsisten¬ 
cies of all theories which called in the aid of Yoga, or 
continued contemplation of Vakya-jnana, whether for the 
purpose of attaining ultimate realisation or for making 
knowledge strong enough to ward off all Avidya. A 
school aiming at the latter end propounded the theory of 
a two-fold ignorance, natural and adventitious 

(Br. V. 4-4-88) enveloping the self and the not-self 
respectively. While the adventitious ignorance obscuring 
the external objects cculd be effectively dispelled by 
knowledge once for all, natural ignorance, they said, was 
liable to revive even after its destruction by knowledge, 
and might sally forth again. They, therefore, thought that 
a continued vigilant and active course of mystical disci¬ 
pline was necessary until the whole mind secured final 
absorption in Brahman. The mighty name of Gaudapada 
was invoked in support of this doctrine, and two of his 
Karikas were quoted as implying it 1 : cjgr 

^ ^ TR; | sf^T cT^T II (Gk. 2-38, 

A number of arguments are found to be bodily taken over into the 
Vartika from Brahma-siddhi , which circumstance has led many to 
believe in the identity of Mandana and SureSvara. 

1- It is in this connection that Gaudapada’s name is directly 
mentioned in the Vartika. 
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3- 46). The content of the first sloka 1 , the reader will 

recollect, points to the resultant knowledge accruing to 
one who realises the metaphysical identity and unreality 
of both waking and dream. The second sloka is 2 , as 
Sankara shows, meant for those that cannot rise to the 
height of Vedantic reflection which directly reveals the 
sole reality of Atman Suresvara was un¬ 

sparing in his criticisms against all such aberrations of 
minds that could not appreciate the worth of Vedantic 
Absolutism. The Bhavanavada (doctrine of meditation) of 
Bhartrprapanca, the Asamsrta jnanavada (doctrine of 
unrelational knowledge) of schools akin to Mandana’s, 
and the Prasarikyana vMa (doctrine of stabilization of 
knowledge) of Brahmadatta and others, are equally faulty 
in Suresvara 5 s eyes, because they all fail to see that 
Atmajnana is only the shaking off our ignorance of an 
eternally inalienable immediacy. Tisn^ : 

i Phsiwhmsi^h i wwiw- 

I '<$<*>lc«i II (Br. V. 4- 

4- 840, 841) Suresvara is here comparing enlightenment by 
teaching, to the sudden awakening of a dreamer after en¬ 
countering a forest-fire or a wild tiger in the dream itself. 

4. Interpretation of Gaudapada After SureSvara’s Time 

Later Vedantins who have succumbed to the temp¬ 
tation of speculation and textual interpretation, have not 

1. Sankara’s commentary here warns against the very mis¬ 
interpretation which Suresvara has severely condemned. 

2. Prof. V. Bhattacarya smells here the contact of Buddhistic 
Vijnanavada and Vedanta. The Prasankhyanavadin , of course, is for 
a welding of Vedanta and yoga of a particular kind. 
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lagged behind in offering their due meed of praise to 
Gaudapada even while they have missed the true track of 
Vedantic dialectic pointed out by that master-mind. Panca- 
padika the earliest sub-commentary on Sankara’s Sutra 
Bhasya available, leaves us in no doubt that it flies off 
at a tangent in its treatment of Avidya as a sakti or force 
which has to be taken for granted as inhering in the very 
nature and existence of things external and internal, since 
illusory appearance could not be otherwise accounted for. 

3WWW I 3PTOT || (PP. p. 4). He who 

runs may read the glittering differences between this 
speculative doctrine and Gaudapada’s reasoning based upon 
solid facts of intuition and experience. Yet this commen¬ 
tator feels no qualm of conscience in interpreting Gaudapada 
^•* GK 1-16) as vouching for his postulate 
that the individual soul is limited by this fancied power 
of Avidya or maya which hinders it from recognizing its 

•T I cT^TT TTRTt ' z ^T I 

’cT^T II (PP. p. 15). Surely Gaudapada 


never dreamt that his absolutism could be dragged down 
to this realistic turn of thought or that his Karika making 
a statement of saving knowledge based upon universal 
experience, could be pressed into service to prop up a 
hypothetical mysterious force indifferently called avidya 
or maya. 

It will be remembered that while Sankara mostly 
emphasises the Satkaryavada based upon theory of illu¬ 
sory causation throughout his Sutra Bhasya , he neverthe- 
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less takes care to maintain the traditional teaching about 
the three avasthas intact by declaring that the waking 
world is as unreal as the dream world. ^ ^ 

I HPdHlftd ft 

II (S. Bh. 3-2-4). He also observes, in 
unambiguous terms, that the ego becomes one with Brah¬ 
man in sound sleep and the like states, 

wft (S. Bh. 3-2-11). Vacaspati Misra, 
author of the Bhamati, the famous sub-commentary on 
Sutra Bhasya ., however, is either reticent on such occa¬ 
sions, or else gives expression to his pet doctrine - taken 
over from Mandana - that layalaksanavidya persists in 
those states. He does not, as far as I am aware refer to 
Gaudapada anywhere, so as to enable us to see his 
definite attitude towards the method of the three avasthas. 
In any case, we may presume that he, with Mandana, 
does not attach much importance to that dialectic since 
he equates Sravana ., Manana and Nididhyasana , the three 
immediate means to enlightenment, with the two steps of 
yogic discipline dhdrand and dhyana , while he thinks that 
darsana is samadhi. I 

ujhIh&t:, I (Bha. 2-3-39). Evi¬ 

dently he contemplated a coalition of Vedanta and Yoga, 
as did Prakasatman later on in his famous Vivaram 

^fcT II (PV p. 284). Of course this innovation is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to Gaudapada 5 s dictum (GK 1-17) that 
atman is always Nisprapanca (free from all duality) as 
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well as to Sankara’s irrefutable argument that the Vedantic 
text ‘That thou art’ referring to universal present time 
cannot by any ingenious interpretation be twisted so as 


to restrict it to any particular state : 




II (S. Bh. 2-1-14). 


Coming down to recent times when both Vivarana 
and Bhamati schools of interpretation came to be welded 
into one, we are confronted with a new twist of the 
avasthatraya teaching. The author of the Pancadasi has 
brought forward a new theory that visva, taijasa and 
prajha are the names the ; *viividuai self condbwH by 
the gross, the subtle and the causal body (or, ignorance), 
respectively while Vaisvanara, Hiranyagarbha and Isvara 
are the names of Paramatman conditioned by the collec¬ 
tive gross, subtle and causal bodies (PD 1-16 to 28). It 
will be noted that in strange contradiction of Gaudapada’s 
statement (GK 1-1) that Visva is ‘Vibhu’ (all-pervading), 
the term now becomes a misnomer for the shrunken self 


with a limited body, whilst prajha, the ghana-prajha, is 
degraded into the self enveloped in ignorance 1 . Not con¬ 
tent with thus much, this writer proceeds to prescribe 
Patahjala Yoga for the removal of obstructions to realisation 
(PD 1-60 to 65). The whole chapter is well-worth perusal 
by scholars who wish to study the vicissitudes of 
Gaudapada’s tenets down the ages. 

Ever since the time of Vidyaranya, it has become the 
fashion for Vedantic writers to identify the Atma- 


1- For an elaboration of this dichotomy of Visva and Vaisvanara 
etc. see Siddkanto Lesa Sangraha pp. 92-100 (Chaukhamba Edition). 
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satyanubodha of Gaudapada extolled as Asparsa yoga with 
nirvikalpa samadhi of the Patanjalas. As instances in point 
may be cited Pancadasi (2-24) and Jfvanmukti Viveka (JV 
Manonasa-prakarana p. 80). In some cases, they have even 
gone to the length of saying that Mandukyopanisad mere¬ 
ly enjoins the meditation of the identity of visva and Virat, 
taijasa and Hiranyagarbha, and, therefore, that Sarvajnatva 
(omniscience) of Prajria is not to be taken seriously 1 . The 
curious reader is referred to the Hindi Vrtti Prabhakara (VP 
8-18, pp. 353-355. Venkatesa Steam Press). 


Section Six 

Retrospect And Conclusion 

1. Retrospect 

It is now time for us to have a look at the ground 
we have traversed so far and take stock of what we have 
now left with us. We have seen that there are not 
sufficient grounds to disturb the traditional opinion that 
Mandukya is a genuine Upanisad and that Gaudapada is 
the author of all the four chapters of Karikas attributed 
to him. The chapters proceed in an orderly manner in 
expounding the tri-basic method of Vedanta which con¬ 
siders all aspects of life and convincingly reveals Reality 
as the unchanging Pure Consciousness invariably intuited 

1. That, really, reference to Omkara and Vaisvanara etc, has 
primarily nothing to do with meditation, is well-known to readers 
of Sankara's Commentary on the Mandukya with the Agamaprakarana 
This has been explained at great length by the present writer in. his 
Mandukya Rahasya Vivrti. 
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as the witnessing principle in us. The first chapter 
summarises the results of an examination of the three 
states and shows how our self is really the Absolute 
transcending all duality of words and thoughts on the one 
side and objects expressible or thinkable on the other. 
The second chapter enters into an impartial comparison of 
waking and dream, and arrives at the conclusion that both 
states with their contents are mayic manifestations of the 
non-dual Atman. The third chapter clarifies how the 
Absolute remains unaffected amidst its seeming manifes¬ 
tations, while the fourth seeks to show how, even the 
purely rationalistic systems, being partial to the waking 
state, are in conflict vith one another, and even so, 
indirectly point to the truth of the absolutistic doctrine 
revealed in Vedanta. 

We have weighed certain modem theories, some 
urging that Vedanta is more, or less identical with the 
Vijnanavada of the Buddhists and some surmising that 
Gaudapada is indebted to Mahayanic writings for his 
terminology and method of reasoning. It was seen that 
Buddhistic reasoning being confined to the waking stand¬ 
point, is intrinsically different from the Vedantic reason¬ 
ing covering all the three states and the unborn, constant, 
non-dual Vijnanam, Brahman of Vedanta, has very little 
in common with the stream of momentary consciousness 
postulated by the Yogacaras and Vijnanavadins. We also 
found that where, especially in the fourth chapter, 
Gaudapada seems to have freely made use of certain 
terms and thoughts of Mahayana Buddhism, he has pressed 
them into service only to show that the terms 'have their 
full significance with reference to Vedantic concepts and 
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that the reasonings become more convincing when applied 
to facts of experience to which attention is drawn exclu¬ 
sively in Vedanta. Again, we clearly saw that the nature 
of Vedantic Absolute and the method of approach to 
reach it, are entirely different from the absolutes and the 
methods of approach accepted in Mahayanic Systems. 
And finally, we have traced in a rough outline the various 
turns that Gaudapada’s teaching took in the course of 
time and saw how Vedanta gained or lost its value as one 
of the highest systems of thought the world has ever 
witnessed. 

2. The Use Of Vedantic Knowledge 

What is the effect of this Vedantic knowledge on 
practical life ? Gaudapad.a has not made any attempt to 
answer this question at length, but he has given us 
sufficient hints at the end of his work 1 to enable one to 
guess the trend of this opinion in the matter. According 
to him a person who has realised his identity with the 
Absolute, becomes a Brahmana in the highest sense of the 
term, and that implies in Vedantic parlance an ideal 
comprehending all that is best in life, physically, men¬ 
tally. morally and sociologically. Witness the sruti : sfq- 

“And then is he, indeed, a real Brahmana” (Br 3- 
5-1), Ke obtains Sarvajrlata (omniscience) also; not that 
he comes to know everything about everything in some 
occult manner, but knowing as he does the one reality 
underlying all the phenomenal Universe, he is beset with 
no more doubts or difficulties due to ignorance of the one 
thing worth knowing. He becomes free from the trammels 

L See GK 4-85, 86, 92 and 93. 
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of feverish activity (%*RT: m%^) for the sake of the 
baubles and trinkets of life such as sensual enjoyment, 
wealth, power and fame which the common man hankers 
after in his ignorance. Vedantic knowledge being the 
complete effacement of ignorance and passions, the wise 
man’s moral perfections are permanent, for they are the 
very nature of Brahman with which he is identical for 
ever. Vinaya , sama-dama , modesty and self-control, be¬ 
come his inherent characteristics requiring no special effort 
to keep them up. He has discovered the precious truth 
that from the very beginning everyone without exception 
possesses intrinsic wisdom 4-92) and freedom 

from all bondage of duality (^iifoit^i 4-93) and unalloyed 
bliss OgfrfcT 4-94). All souls enjoy, in his eyes, perfect 
equality in respect of this nature, if only they could know 
it Such is the firm conviction of the enlightened man, 
who has been fortunate enough to attain this secret knowl¬ 
edge. 

3. Concluding Remarks 

It only remains for me to conclude with a few 
words in praise of the Vedantic System in general and 
Gaudapada in particular. Gaudapada as well as the system 
of thought for which he stands, has been praised and 
blamed, highly flattered and severely condemned, by 
enthusiastic admirers and .carping critics. Advaita Vedanta 
has been compared and contrasted with many a system 
eastern and western, and varying judgments have been 
given for or against it. When everything has been said, 
the fact remains that Vedanta is the only way of thinking 
ihat claims to study life in all its aspects in a scientific 
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manner. It treats of truth, wisdom and happiness, subjects 
of eternal interest to mankind. The credit of having 
brought to the notice of thinkers, the value of its all- 
comprehensive method revealed in Upanisads and of hav¬ 
ing successfully built an impregnable system on that solid 
basis, will ever belong to Gaudapada. 



